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R. GLADSTONE’S letter to an officer of the Peace Congress, 
M announcing his willingness to bring the question of a 
European disarmament before Parliament, may not lead to any 
immediate result of importance. But it is valuable as showing that 
one of the first of European statesmen is heartily alive to the great 
evil which is depressing industry, corrupting morals, and forcing 
emigration from the continent of Europe. The economic effects of 
the present system, if there were no other, would furnish a sufficient 
reason for its abolition. M. de Laveleye of Liege, in his famous 
discussion of the influence of Protestantism and Catholicism on the 
Liberty and the Prosperity of Nations, makes no use of the argument 
often drawn from the number of Church festivals whose observance 
is obligatory on good Catholics. Had he done so, he might have 
provoked the retort that modern society, as organized upon a sec- 
ular basis and renouncing the authority of the Pope as arbitrator 
between nations, has found it necessary to devote, not a few days 
of each year, but several of the best years in each man’s life, to 
the service not of celestial powers, but of infernal passions. The 
burden thus imposed upon national industry is oppressive in the 
extreme. It is one of:the reasons of that large emigration from 
the Continent to our own country, which lasted for years and will 
begin again as soon as our prosperity is fully restored. The Rus- 
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sian Mennonites are not the only people who fly to America to 
escape compulsory military service; nor are religious scruples 
about the lawfulness of war, the only motive which inspires such 
flight. It shows how great a prestige America enjoyed at the close 
of the Civil War, that each of these countries acquiesced in signing 
a Naturalization Treaty, by which their own people after emigration 
can put themselves beyond the reach of conscription, even on their 
return to Europe. Were such Treaties to be asked to-day, there 
would be much more reluctance to grant them. 

But the moral effects of the system are still more mischievous. 
Where the young men of any nationality are gathered by con- 
scription into garrison towns, they cannot but deteriorate in char- 
acter. They are isolated from all the saving influences of home 
and general society. They are debarred from marriage until the 
completion of their term of service. The best of them maintain 
their purity in spite of temptations encountered in the absence of 
those restraints which all but a few men find necessary to them. 
The weaker majority go in the path of the strange woman. Hence 
the laws for the “ regulation” of the social evil on the Continent of 
Europe, and even in the garrison towns of England,—laws enacted 
to preserve the health of the troops, but which involve the nation 
which enacted them in complicity with a foul, unsocial sin. Hence 
the spread of sexual immorality among the peoples on the Conti- 
nent, in contrast to the comparative purity of English and Ameri- 
can Society. We do not mean that either of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations have any right to boast in this regard ; but each is far purer 
than it would be under a conscription system, such as that of France 
or Germany. It is because Europe has been a country of camps 
and garrisons, that it suffers from this evil to an extent unknown 
to a less military community. 

There is a germ of good in the continental system. A military 
drill of the whole male population, undera thorough militia system 
like that of Switzerland, would be a real gain to any nation. But 
this good could be gained without any such sacrifice of still higher 
interests, and without its being made an unpopular bondage, from 
which people fly by millions to unmilitary communities. A man 
who has been in the army has learnt many things which will be of 
permanent value to him ; but there is no need to shut him up for 
months and years in a garrison town, in order to teach him those 
lessons. 
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But it would be too much to hope for any immediate or gene- 
ral disarmament on the Continent, much less for the early abolition 
of the conscription system. The prospect was clearer some years 
ago than it is now. Since Lord Beaconsfield and the Tories came 
into power, the disturbing influence of England’s foreign policy 
has been felt in every corner of the Continent. It has sowed dis- 
trust and antagonism between the Great Powers, and has set each 
to watch the other in expectation of some offensive movement. They 
began this bad influence by refusing to act with the other Great 
Powers in effecting a peaceable termination of Turkish rule in 
Bulgaria; their organs, the Tory papers, now glory in the fact that 
Russia and Austria are each ready to spring at the other’s throat, 
and that a conflict between Germany and Russia is among the 
possibilities. They have even awakened the same military spirit in 
the English, partly by a reaction against the long reign of the merely 
commercial spirit under Liberal leadership. Under the coming 
Liberal administration, England’s influence probably will be brought 
to bear in a different direction ; and we think it would be the duty 
of our own Government to second her efforts, as far as is consist- 
ent with our traditional maxims of foreign policy. A gradual and 
equal reduction of the continental armaments to a real peace foot- 
ing, would be a gain for the whole world. 


Mr. Joun Bricut, like most of the Manchester School, has 
but little sympathy with the landed interest in the United King- 
dom. It is from him that we generally hear the most radical 
statements of belief and proposals of action in regard to this 
matter. He devised the famous formula,—“ The land owner is a 
public official, who may be dismissed for failure to perform his 
duties to the country.” He proposed the clauses of the 
Irish Land Act of 1870, by which the tenants on the estates of 
the London Companies, and on those of non-resident landlords, 
may become the owners of their lands on terms of easy purchase. 
It is, therefore, to him especially among the English Liberals that 
the Irish Land League must look for some signs of encouragement 
and support in their new proposals,—as to being the Liberal leader 
who takes the most advanced view of the Land Question, and is 
the freest to say what he thinks. 

Mr. Bright has not altogether disappointed these expectations, 
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and yet he has not quite come up to them. He is siill willing to 
coerce the small number of Irish landlords specified in the Land 
Law, into the sale of their property, and to extend very favorable 
terms to their tenants, through the Board of Public Works; but he 
yields to English feeling in regard to the great majority of the 
Irish land-owners. Wherever a landlord is willing to sell anda 
tenant is willing to buy, he would advance three-fourths of the 
purchase-money, to be repaid in five per cent. instalments extend- 
ing over thirty-five years. And, to this end, he would abolish all 
the restrictions in the way of settlement or entail which might 
prevent such a landlord from selling, and would make land as sale- 
able, even by a life-tenant, as is any piece of furniture or ma- - 
chinery. 

Mr. Bright’s offer is the proverbial half-a-loaf, which the Land 
League people will probably accept under protest. There area 
very large number of Irish land-owners who would be willing to 
sell their lands at any reasonable price. They are in debt and in 
distress. They cannot sell, because they are virtually the life- 
tenants on lands which are handed over by entail to the next heir, 
or burdened by settlements made for the support of dowagers and 
unmarried sisters. At present, Irish land is worth but eighteen 
years’ purchase, and if the agitation continues it will bring even 
less. Rents which have to be collected in the face of the solid 
opposition of the people of a county, are not a desirable invest- 
ment. When Mr. Parnell says, “ The Landlords must go,” there is 
many a landlord who says, “ Would to God that we could go, with- 
out going out stripped and naked!” Unfortunately, the estates 
thus likely to be brought into the market, are generally those in 
which there is the least likelihood of the tenants being able to 
raise any considerable sum to make the first payment. They are 
the neglected and poverty-stricken estates, for which nothing has 
been done, and out of which everything has been extracted to the 
last possible farthing. Sucha law would therefore prove applicable 
only to the most depressed and helpless of the Irish tenants, but, 
in so far as it is operative, it would relieve some of the worst of Irish 
misery and suffering. It would not make land-owners of the tenants 
of such estates as those of the Dufferins, where the landlord takes a 
pride in seeing his land well cared for and his tenants prosperous. 
To some persons, it may seem as if this exclusion of the better class 
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of estates from the action of the law would be far from undesir- 
able. But if the character of the Irish people, and the constitu- 
tion of society, be taken into account, it will be seen that this is a 
mistake. Irish discontent is not co-extensive with landlord op- 
pression, however wide and deep that may be. The people resent 
their position as tenants, not merely as oppressed tenants. The 
instinct for land-ownership is deeply implanted in the race. And 
the English policy, by destroying all other means of getting a live- 
lihood in Ireland, has fostered that instinct until it has become a | 
passion. It is this sentiment in the Irish which the English fail to 
comprehend ; a hard, business-like nation themselves, they can- 
not understand the power of a sentiment over this mercurial people. 
Only Mr. Gladstone has shown any just appreciation of the weight 
with which “sentimental grievances” may crush the spirit of a 
nation. And if he will but apply to Ireland the principle he has 
so recently enunciated, that nothing should stand in the way of 
creating a peasant proprietorship, in case the public interests de- 
mand it, he will go far beyond Mr. Bright in his proposals for the 
benefits of the Irish tenants. 


A wEALtny Frenchman, M. Pereire, offers twenty thousand dol- 
lars in prizes for the best essays on the prevention and cure of pau- 
perism. It seems that the questions which have been pressing 
upon public attention in this country and in England are equally 
urgent for solution in France. The French people are generous 
givers to their own poor, and to suffering of every sort. The 
country which gave the world a St. Vincent de Paul, can never 
cease to think and care for the poor. And the religious teaching 
of which France hears the most, is that which insists most on the 
blessedness of giving and least upon its dangers. In the Catholic 
hierarchy of virtues, benevolence and charity hold a very distin- 
guished rank, while self-respect, independence, and even truthful- 
ness, occupy subordinate places; and the fear of extinguishing 
these latter by a lavish exercise of the former, is but little insisted 
upon. It seems, however, that the result of all this upon the char- 
acter of the people has been most disastrous; that the more there 
has been given, the greater the growth of dependent and apparent- 
ly helpless classes; that a sort of hereditary helplessness and shift- 
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lessness has been developed by the very abundance of public and 
private alms, until society is burdened witha mass of wretchedness 
which it knows not how to heal. 

M. Pereire is a survivor of that brilliant group which gathered 
around the memory and the teachings of St. Simon in the opening 
year of Louis Philippe’s reign, and avowed their devotion to the 
interests of “the most numerous classes, that is the poorest.” He 
takes a very broad view of the subject, proposing not only the dis- 
cussion of direct remedial measures, but the adaptation of public 
education to this purpose, the development of provident habits 
among the poor, and the amendment of the fiscal system so as to 
allow taxation to press but lightly on the poor man’s resources. 
As he throws open these prizes to the competition of the world, we 
hope that he will find American writers among his competitors. 
Indeed, we take the liberty of entering one New York and three 
Philadelphia editors for four of the twenty prizes he offers. They 
will begin by showing M. Pereire the absurdity of spending any 
money in behalf of the poor that does not go to the purchase of 
food, fuel and clothing, to be distributed to all who ask aid, with 
as little cost in “ salaries, rent and stationery’’ as may be. They 
will demonstrate that his hundred thousand francs should have been 
expended in bread, coal and woolen socks, and not in prize essays. 
And then, having been awarded the four first-class prizes for 
their championship of these advanced ideas, they will show their 
own sincerity by handing over their forty thousand francs to that 
Parisian relief society which can give them the best security that 
“twenty sous of every franc shall gotothe poor.” And the Millen- 
nium will then begin at once. 


Russia will give a great joy to her friends throughout the 
world, if the purpose expressed towards Poland in the words 
of the Czarewitch, and hinted at in other quarters, is executed. 
Her treatment of Poland has been the weak point in Russia’s case 
before Europe,—the point on which her enemies dwelt with 
malicious exultation, and the danger of the Empire in case of a 
great European war. To sweep away the oppressive measures 
adopted during the irritation which followed an insurrection, to 
recognize the separate nationality of the people and the free use 
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of their own unpronounceable language, ina word to put a stop to 
the process of Russifying Poland, would be a grand opening for a 
a new reign,—a reign which we predict will be most illustrious in 
the annals of the Empire. In the example of Austria’s reconcili- 
ation with Hungary, Russia may find both encouragement for this 
step, and warnings against the serious blunder Austria made in 
constructing a double-yolked monarchy. As neither country will 
have an elective parliament under any system as yet proposed, 
the adjustment of Polish and Russian relations may be much 
simpler and more effective. Free institutions have great advantages, 
but they often cause very serious entanglements. It was their 
establishment in Denmark, that precipitated the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein trouble; the Duchies were out-voted in the Diet, but had 
always been wisely conciliated by the Danish kings. And it is 
the existence of Parliamentary government in Austria-Hungary, 
which makes it impossible for the two countries to pull together 
harmoniously. 

Poland is one more instance, if any were needed, of the inde- 
structibility of nationality. Just as Germany and Italy maintained 
their national consciousness, in spite of centuries of dislocation, so 
Poland maintains hers in spite of a century of dismemberment 
and foreign rule. These impalpable sentiments which statesmen 
so often despise,—the attachment to a piece of ground, a piece of 
colored bunting, a spelling-book—are among the most irresistible 
of political forces. For the root of nationality is the will to be 
one people, and whatever cannot bend or destroy that will cannot 
touch the nerve of national life. Statesmen are beginning to 
recognize this—thanks to the teachings of Joseph Mazzini having 
percolated downward as low as Cabinets and Congresses. They 
are beginning to know that national boundaries are fixed by sen- 
timent and not by surveyors. Even the worst outrages on the 
principle in our times have been perpetrated in its name. The 
Savoyards were made to vote themselves into France.” Elsass 
and Lothringen and Schleswig are claimed as properly German 
territory, and with the purpose of Germanizing their peoples. 

It is this drift of public opinion which reunited Germany and Italy, 
and which gives a new significance to the Irish and Polish questions, 
by exciting the sympathies of the world in their behalf, and basing 
these sympathies upon an unchanging principle. It is no longer 
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of any use to plead at this bar that the subject peoples are better 
off than if they were independent, as they are unfit to take care of 
themselves; or that various providential indications point to their 
subjection to another country as their rightful state. All such 
pleadings are traversed by the simple principle, that when a 
people have willed to be one people, and to be independent of all 
other nationalities, they have a right to that position, however in- 
jurious it may be to themselves, or however inconvenient to 
others. You cannot sue out a writ De dunatico inquirendo against 
a nation; and in this age of the world, it is becoming every day 
impossible to conceal the true purpose and disposition of a nation 
in this regard. Every man who studies the drift of things, knows 
that in some shape, and in the near future, the Polish nationality 
will be a fact in the political situation of Europe. 


THE Nihilist attempt to blow up the Winter Palace in St. Peters- 
burg has excited afresh horror throughout the world. The dream 
of the Abbé Baruel, at the time of the French Revolution, of a 
gigantic secret association organized for the overthrow of society, 
government and religion, seems at last to be realized in this organ- 
ized anarchy of Nihilism. The idea of the movement is the des- 
truction of all authority,—of God, the King, the father, and even 
of society itself. The wildest socialist and communist of Western 
Europe seeks to destroy only in order that he may replace. He 
would haye human society not less, but more, strictly organized 
than heretofore, and all property centralized in the hands of the 
social authorities. The Nihilist destroys simply that the ground 
may be left clear, and free play given to the most arbitrary indi- 
vidualism. He would like to see children renounce their father’s 
rule as soon as they are able to shift for themselves. He would 
like to have all mankind give up the idea that they are bound by 
any law higher than the momentary impulse which forms their 
dominant desire. He would like to see this earth not an “ante- 
room of hell,” but itself a hell of unrestrained greed and conten- 
tion. His idea of freedom is the purely infernal one ; the impulses 
which move him are the purely Apollyonic instincts of destruc- 
tion for destruction’s sake. The angry passion which turns men, for 
the moment, into maniacs, and leads them to smash and destroy 
whatever is nearest their hands, he would elevate into the dignity 
of a political principle. 
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The roots of Nihilism are in a false intellectual culture and an un- 
national system of Government. Russia isa country whose develop- 
ment has been perverted by the importation of foreign ideas, methods 
and principles which the country has been unable to assimilate. 
The Administrative system has been assimilated to that of Ger- 
many, to the destruction of all real sympathy and understanding 
between the ruling classes and those which are under rule. The 
educational system also has been modelled after that of Germany, 
and the wildest ideas of that unpractical country have been spread 
far and wide among young people who but yesterday were pray- 
ing before a winking Jkon, while the nation has learnt nothing ot 
that mental discipline and self-restraint which enable other lands 
to bear with and smile at the absurdities of their radicals. The 
educated classes have been infected with the rage of keeping up 
with the latest ideas. They have rushed from Hegel and Schelling 
to Buckle, Biichner and Haeckel. The worst and most unwhole- 
some of the more serious literature of Western Europe, together 
with the most immoral of its frivolous literature, finds its way into 
Russia, in cheap translations, while the better books are nearly un- 
known. Russia is the corpus vili upon which we are trying the 
effects of the drugs whose action in other lands is modified by 
other and antagonistic influences. For in Russia there is no in- 
tellectual Church, no clearly beneficial social order, no fixed and 
honored traditions of social method. . 

But, after all, the real people of Russia are altogether untouched 
by these bad influences. As our Democratic orators used to say 
in the days of Democratic majorities, “the great heart of the peo- 
ple is sound.” And the sooner the Czar can bring the Moujiks 
into some kind of contact and cooperation with the throne and re- 
lieve his people from the weight of a crushing bureaucracy, by as- 
similating governmental methods to the national traditions, the 


sooner will there be a return of peace and quiet to this great Em- 
pire. ' 


THE exposure of the abuses and corruptions in the Indian de- 
partment, do not exhibit Mr. Schurz in an enviable light as an 
administrator. He was selected at the outset by the President, as 
a devoted representative of governmental Reform, to take charge 
and oversight of that branch of the public service in which the 
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scandals were most numerous. And while we believe he has done 
his very best to purge the service and to secure an honest manage- 
ment, he has made so many errors of judgment, and has shown so 
much moral incapacity for dealing with the difficult part of the 
problem, that his years of service as Secretary of the Interior will 
leave him discredited as a statesman. There was, indeed, nothing 
in Mr. Schurz’s earlier record to justify any great expectations ; but 
those expectations were excited by the extravagant eulogies pro- 
nounced upon him by his personal following. 

On entering upon office, Mr. Schurz selected as Indian Com- 
missioner a gentleman who had come into public notice through 
his share in the attacks which drove Mr. E. P. Smith from that 
position. From a personal acquaintance with Mr. Smith, we were 
satisfied of his general good intentions, and not convinced by any 
of the evidence alleged against him. But Mr. Hayt’s share in 
that crusade, as it called down upon him the displeasure of Presi- 
dent Grant, served as a strong recommendation with Mr. Schurz. 
The new Commissioner was forced upon the President, who knew 
nothing of his character and capacity, and distrusted his fitness. 
Under his care the business of the bureau has been managed with 
increasing laxity, which has had much to do with the outbreaks of 
the Indians against the government. Tribes were kept to their reser- 
vations, and there plundered and starved into hostility. Every 
instance of resistance was met, not by investigation and conciliation, 
but by force of arms. The outrages perpetrated on the Poncas 
and the Sioux were but the most striking of a long series. The 
faith of the agreement with the great religious bodies, which 
undertook the christianization and civilization of the Indians, was 
continually broken, until nothing remained of it. The agents they 
selected were constantly rejected, and others, with no better quali- 
fication than political influence, put in their place, so that the re- 
sponsibility of the churches was practically abolished. 

Last of all comes the disclosure that Mr. Hayt has used his 
office to retrieve his own business fortunes, purchasing through his 
son a silver mine which had been resurveyed out of a reservation, 
and of which the local agent was in possession. The attempts to 
to hush up this scandal having failed, Mr. Hayt has very pro- 
perly received his dismissal. ; 

These disclosures have caused a general reconsideration of the 
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Indian question, and some sweeping changes have been suggested 
by the friends of the Red man. It is proposed to get rid of the 
Reservation system and the communistic land tenure of the Indians— 
to abolish their anomalous position as foreign powers to be nego- 
tiated with, and to vest them with the dignity and responsibility of 
citizens. We fear that these reformers are in too great haste. It 
would be quite right and proper to enable the Indian to assume 
this new position as fast as he desires it; but it would be emi- 
nently unwise to force it upon him. Of course it would be much 
better to have the land vested in individuals and not in the tribe; 
but if the traditions and habits of the race are closely bound up 
with the latter form of land tenure, it would be a mistake to effect 
the change more rapidly than the people concerned are prepared to 
ask for it. The abolition of the wretched restrictions of the Re- 
servation system would be eminently wise and proper; but the 
cancelling ot the existing treaties, and the reduction of the tribes 
to collections of individuals with no corporate rights and duties, 
and no privileges before the law, is another change which must 
be accommodated to the desires of the Indians themselves. This 
new status as regards land and citizenship, should be the result of 
an education to desire it, and not a violent revolution, by which all 
the hardships of the change would be inflicted without leaving 
them the corresponding advantages. Even their communistic land 
tenure, it must be remembered, guards them against the impositions 
by which white speculators would prey upon the ignorance and 
inexperience of individual land-owners. 





ALL those American citizens who came under a cloud for any 
ill service to the Government during the War, will do well to avail 
themselves of this era of political indifference to relieve themselves 
of the odium then incurred. Lincoln, Stanton, Seward, Chase and 
the other chief representatives of the national authority in that try- 
ing time, are gone the way of all the earth, and can no longer utter 
any protest or defence of the deliberate judgments then formed and 
executed. A good many of the witnesses are gone also, and the 
mere written record of what they testified is open to ingenious and 
captious objections, which can no longer be cleared up by a further 
examination. And then, the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, at least, is far from unwilling to set aside anything which was 
said or done by Mr. Lincoln and his associates in power. 
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Surgeon-General Hammond, whose case Mr. Lincoln distinctly 
refused to re-open, as he was fully satisfied of the justice of the sen- 
tence, has been rehabilitated quite recently. Dr. Hammond may 
have done his whole duty to the country in his responsible position ‘ 
and the charges brought against him may have been dictated by 
malice and accepted by ignorance, as his friends allege. For the 
sake of science, of which he has become a very eminent represent- 
ative, we hope that it was so. But we do not believe that a case 
so judged, even if decided wrongly, can be fully re-opened in this 
world. If Dr. Hammond has been wronged, he must find the re- 
dress of his wrongs beyond the grave. It is a fate to have been 
condemned by such men in such a time, and then to have seen 
them pass away to their account, with no retraction of that con- 
demnation. There is not in this country, to-day, the materials for 
a tribunal capable of reversing that decision in the eyes of history 
and of a sober public opinion. 

We are much clearer as to the case of General Fitz-John Porter. 
This officer’s name is inseparably associated with one of the great 
disasters to our arms during the war. He was cashiered for dis- 
obedience to his superior in command, by the’ sentence of a tribu- 
nal whose competence he fully accepted. It was, and still is, in 
evidence, that he had displayed, at the time, a spirit of criticism and 
distrust towards that superior, which was inconsistent with proper 
military subordination. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton confirmed 
the sentence and refused to re-open the case; and whatever Mr. 
Lincoln’s faults were, no one can charge him with harshness to- 
ward the unfortunate, or a readiness to inflict disgrace for any in- 
adequate motive. But a new Court Martial, with far inferior ad- 
vantages for getting at the whole truth, and with no additional 
evidence of importance, unless we can account as such the impres- 
sion of some Confederate officers as to the facts, sets aside the 
sentence, with the concurrence of a President who, happily, has to 
bear none of the arduous responsibilities of a civil war, and is not 
daily impressed with the fatal consequences which might result 
from a single act of military insubordination. To General Porter, 
this decision may seem very valuable and important. It is not 
worth a tenth of the trouble he has taken to secure it. History 
will lay more stress upon the conclusion reached by his brother of- 
ficers, and upon the severity of the great and just President, than 
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on any reversal of their decision, made under circumstances which 
prompt one to feel more keenly the sufferings of a gallant officer 
than to realize the injury he might have infltcted on his country. 
And now Congress is asked to follow up this decision by a Bill for 
the relief of General Porter. It will give many in this Congress an 
especial pleasure to vote for such a bill. They will be glad of the 
chance to stamp with their disapproval the decision of Mr. Lincoln 
and his associates. But they will pass with posterity as small men 
who undertook to overrule the decisions of Minos and Rhadam- 
anthus. 


THE Committee of the New York Legislature, appointed to 
inquire into the management of the Railroads, have concentrated 
so much of the public attention upon the abuses of the franchises 
of those corporations, that we may fairly expect remedial legisla- 
tion at no distant date. We may thank the Western Grangers for 
this new step in legislative policy. It was they who were the first 
to insist that corporations created for the benefit of the public, and 
given the right of way to the destruction of existing rights of 
land-ownership, were subject to regulation by the state, and could 
not claim exemption from it on grounds which must be set aside 
in granting their charters. This new doctrine met with little but 
abuse among the business classes and their newspapers in the East. 
The Grangers were denounced as Communists, and were told that 
the Railroads thus hampered would stop running, as they could 
not afford to comply with the terms demanded. But when the 
courts declared the new laws constitutional, the business commu- 
nity discovered that it was suffering under similar grievances, which 
should be corrected in exactly the same way. When a Pittsburg 
iron manufacturer saves money by shipping his wares to New York 
on their way to his more Western customers, it is surely time to 
ask some questions as to the schedule of charges which makes this 
possible. 

As to the remedies proposed, there is a whole scale of them, 
ranging from the purchase of our railroads by the Government, 
down to the appointment of a Governmental Commission, with 
power merely to let in daylight upon the subject, and exercise the 
pressure of public opinion upon Railway managers. This last 
suggestion comes from Mr. Charles F. Adams, and he claims for it 
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that it has proved sufficient in Massachusetts. We think it a very 
bold inference that the same plan would serve in the rest of the 
country. In a state where the social organization rests on the 
Town Meeting, and where there are the freest channels for public 
discussion as well as the widest diffusion of the intelligence needed 
for criticism, public opinion is a very powerful and rapidly acting 
force. But in the Middle States, especially in the great cities, 
public opinion is rarely efficacious until the accumulation of wrongs 
has roused the public temper. We are democratically governed 
only whenever the people are angry enough to make the politi- 
cians stand aside. 

In England they have had a Railway Commission since 1854, 
with powers to put an end to unfair and discriminating charges, 
and to compel the Railway Companies to “afford all reasonable 
facilities for the receiving and forwarding and delivery of traffic.”® 
How far they have been accustomed to extend their interference 
may be inferred from an order which the South-Eastern Railway 
has successfully resisted before the courts. They had required the 
company to widen the bridge by which trains enter the London 
station, to enlarge their covered platform so that carriages may 
take up and set down passengers under cover, and to erect a re- 
freshment room and four new waiting-rooms, each twice as large 
as any of the rooms now in use. The courts ruled that this was 
going too far in the exercise of their authority ; but public opinion 
sides with the Commission. They reason that if there were two 
lines competing for custom, the public would receive all these ac- 
commodations; why then should they be denied because the one 
line has been granted a monopoly by the public, and given the 
right of way over private property for the public convenience. 
And it is not impossible that the solution of the difficulty will be 
found in a law giving the Railway Commission all the authority 
they claim. 


TuE critics of Mr. Edison’s new electric light have shown some 
ingenuity in their attacks uponit. The only one of these, however, 
which is incapable of answer at this point is the assertion that the 
apparatus cannot be made to pay. It isclaimed that the production 
ofa light equalling one hundred and twenty candles to a horse-power 
is not remunerative, as it involves the loss of nineteen-twentieths 
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of the power in the production of heat, etc. The other electro-il- 
luminating apparatuses do yield twelve hundred candles, involving 
a loss of one-half the power; but they are surpassed by Mr. Edi- 
son’s in other important respects, which more than compensates 
this advantage. Especially they are incapable of being adjusted, as 
is Mr. Edison’s, to the amount of work to be done. To keepa single 
lamp at work, they must be as active as though the whole multi- 
tude to be supplied were at work. And it is hoped that, by further 
study of the problem, the proportion of electricity converted into 
light will be greatly increased. Even as it is, the ratio of the 
light produced to the force employed is four times more favorable 
in the case of Edison’s lamp than in that of a gas-burner. 

A second objection is that the exhaustion of the Edison globe 
being imperfect, even the small amount of air which is left is suffi- 
cient to consume the delicate carbon horse-shoe, and to make the 
lamp burn dim and go out. Let us suppose that the capacity of 
the globe is eight cubic inches. The weight of “he air in such a 
globe is less than two and a-half grains, of which one-fifth, or less 
than half a grain, is oxygen. Mr. Edison’s apparatus will exhaust 
all but the millionth part of this. This he ascertains, not by a 
loose estimate, but by a mathematical measurement made during 
the process of exhaustion. Now oxygen combines with carbon in 
the ratio of about three to one. The one-millionth of halfa grain 
of oxygen, will therefore consume one six-millionth part of a grain 
of the arc,—an entirely inappreciable quantity. It is true that, 
while some of Mr. Edison’s lamps have burnt for months with no 
diminution of their brilliancy, the greater number have gone out 
through the breakage of the delicate horse-shoe of baked paper. 
But this is owing to imperfect adjustment creating a resistance to the 
flow of the electric current, and not to the consuming effect of the 
oxygen. 

A third objection comes from London. It is that the electric 
light is ghastly and unpleasant, and that unless some modification 
of the coloring of the glass in the globe is possible, no one will en- 
dure it. This is true enough of the other electric lights, but not 
of Edison’s. They are produced by a current passing between 
two points of carbon; his by the incandescence of a continuous 
arc of carbon. For reasons which every student of the theory of 
light will appreciate, the effect is very different. Whenthe Albert 
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Hall in London was lighted by the Siemens’ electric lamp, the 
English ladies, after one experiment, refused to expose their beau- 
ty to a light in which every complexion became hideous. It was 
found necessary, for this reason, to put salt into the carbons, so as 
to impart a reddish tinge to the light. But the effect of the Edi- 
son light is so similar to that of gas, that unless attention were 
called to it, a person might suppose the rooms of Mr. Edison’s 
house to be lighted by gas-light. The older electric lights are 
open to other serious objections which do not apply to the new 
one. The rustling noise made by the fluid in passing from point 
to point was one ofthese. The liability of the lamp to be affected 
by draughts of air was another. 

There will be some great collateral gains with the introduction of 
electric lighting into our homes. The supply of a cheap motive 
power to run sewing-machines and the like, will be one of these. 
Howe’s great invention has been the ruin of the health of thous- 
ands of women,*hrough its employment of the lower limbs in 
working the machine. A machine to furnish a supply of electro- 
magnetic force at acheap rate, and to register just the amount of 
that force which has been used, will meet the difficulty, as it has 
not been met by machines whose cost the household had to pay 
in the first instance. 

Another collateral advantage will be the almost or quite com- 
plete disuse of matches. The number of lives, especially children’s 
lives, lost through the abuse of the little conveniences, and the 
number of conflagrations caused by them, are so great as to make 
one wish that mankind had never got beyond the flint and steel ap- 
paratus of our forefathers ; and it is not improbable that our fire in- 
surance companies will find it worth their while to offer special 
rates to homes into which the electric light is introduced, especi- 
ally if it be accompanied by an electric apparatus—there is a very 
simple and safe one—for lighting fires. 

Still another advantage will be the saving of book bindings in 
libraries. At present our valuable russia, morocco and calf bind- 
ings steadily deteriorate in value, if kept in rooms where gas is 
burned. This is one reason why some of our most important pub- 
lic libraries are always closed at sundown, while in some private 
libraries candles are used to the exclusion of gas. The electric light 
gives out no heat, and no chemical substances. It is as cool in 
summer as even Philadelphia or St. Louis would wish. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITABLE RELIEF AND REPRESSING 
MENDICANCY. 


fMHERE is no more prominent characteristic of human society 
[ than the unequal distribution of wealth and happiness, an 
inequality which has prevailed in all ages and in all lands. Every 
effort after a community of goods has proved limited, temporary 
and futile. 

Of this condition of things there must be some better ex- 
planation than such as would simply refer it to accident, to human 
imperfection, wrong-doing or caprice, or would speak of it as an 
evil which, though of such long duration, and of such firmly estab- 
lished character, is in reality temporary and is in a process of eli- 
mination which will finally lead to its extinction. We may well 
conclude that that which has always been, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the suffering and sorrow and manifold evils of which it has been 
the fruitful source, must rest upon foundations of the deepest char- 
acter. No explanation of it, will prove satisfactory but that which 
will refer it to a principle of the Divine Government, to the es- 
sential nature of man and to some abiding element in the con- 
stitution of human society. And if this be true, as it undoubtedly 
is, the unequal distribution of wealth and happiness of which we 
speak, is not to be regarded as a real and necessary evil. On the 
contrary, in itselfand in its true nature, itisa good. There is no harm 
in the accumulation of wealth, on the part of individuals, even 
though it be in vast proportions, provided such accumulations be 
acquired in a perfectly legitimate manner and be used wisely and 
well under a due sense of the grave responsibilities and obligations 
which the possession and control of such wealth necessarily involve. 
There is herein an agency for an incalculable amount of good, both 
for the individual himself and society at large. Alas! that that 
which was designed for human welfare, and which in fact has so 
greatly contributed to it, should have so frequently, by bursting the 
bonds of proper control, proved itself such a terrible agency for 
destruction, like the gigantic forces of nature, which man has sub- 
dued to his service, when they tear asunder the bands by which 
they must be restrained, 
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There is great evil in the unequal distribution of wealth, as it 
now is and always has been, because of its terrible exaggeration. 
The trouble does not lie in the simple fact of inequality, but in the 
great extreme to which the inequality has been pushed, necessarily 
resulting not only in the over-enrichment of some and the im- 
poverishment of others, but also in heaping upon some that to 
which they have no right and in depriving others of that which 
they need and which in equity belongs to them. This gross 
and harmful exaggeration in the unequal distribution of wealth 
has arisen from uncontrolled ambition, from immoderate greed, 
from all forms of corruption and dishonesty in business, from 
misappropriation of funds, from acts of criminality endless in variety, 
from wild and reckless speculation, from efforts to live at the ex- 
pense of others rather than by honest toil, from idleness, from the 
stern demanding of mere legality instead of equity, from the cruel 
oppression of the poor, from thoughtless and mean spirited 
selfishness, from the withholding of relief from those to whom 
it is due, and from the pauperising of multitudes by indiscrimi- 
nate and misdirected charities. 

If by some mighty power all these forms of iniquity and fruitful 
sources of evil were entirely removed from human society, there 
would yet remain inequality in the distribution of wealth and 
happiness ; for this follows from the principle of Divine Government, 
from the essential nature of man and from the constitution of hu- 
man society. But, while yet remaining, such inequality would be 
changed from a curse into a blessing. Old things would pass away 
and all things become new; there would be a transition into a 
period of new prosperity, which would well deserve to be pro- 
claimed with the ringing of happy bells; then would the poet’s 
words be fulfilled : 

«Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring z# redress for a/7 mankind.” 

There would still be the rich and the poor, but there would not 
be between them the wide and stormy gulf by which they are now 
separated. On the one hand there would no longer be the ac- 
cumulation of ill-gotten gains exciting envy and hatred, and on 
the other there would be no more the suffering, sorrow and de- 
spair of oppressed poverty and pauperism. 

Such a golden age may seem far off in the future; it may ap- 
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pear chimerical to hope for the attainment of such an ideal, and 
yet it is not too much to say that it is this ideal which the Charity 
Organization Society holds up before itself and strives in some 
measure to realize. In no better way can the consideration of this 
Society be introduced than by the suggestion of some such 
thoughts as we have been presenting. 

It grapples with the problem in its broadest aspect, the problem 
of wealth and poverty, or of the rich and the poor, in their mutual 
relations and obligations. Accepting the unequal distribution of 
wealth as an abiding element in the constitution of human society, 
it is not guilty of the absurdity of attempting to eliminate it, but 
it endeavors so to rectify and purify it that rich and poor shall be 
bound together in harmony and kindly feeling, and that their re- 
lation to one another shall be a blessing and not a curse to both. 
Its aim is to eliminate the evil from the inequality of wealth which 
is to abide permanently. It is to teach the rich not to oppress nor 
despise nor neglect the poor, and to teach the poor not to envy, 
hate, nor impose, nor prey upon the rich. It is to lead the rich 
into truer, deeper personal interest in the poor, and to sincere ef- 
forts to make them participators with them in the greater favors 
which they enjoy—and to lead the poor to help themselves, to 
maintain their proper self respect, to elevate their mode of life, re- 
alizing that culture, refinement and excellence of character and con- 
duct are not necessarily connected with, nor dependent upon, the 
possession of riches. Such the high aim of this Society, such the 
problem with which it has undertaken to grapple. It is as far as 
possible from being a mere relieving agency. It does grant relief 
in all necessary cases, but it is not for this that primarily it exists, 
and it is not for this that it solicits funds from our citizens, but for 
the purpose of solving the problem of unequal wealth, of edu- 
cating both the rich and the poor as to their mutual duties, and of 
teaching them to live together in brotherly affection as component 
parts of human society, for the perfection of which both are neces- 
sary. Without some such general conception of the nature and 
aim of this Society, we will be sure to fall into serious error in our 
thought of it, and into many mistakes in our attempt to cooperate 
with it, or to urge its claims upon others. 

In regard to this Society as it exists in this city it will be well 
to suggest some of the causes which led to its formation here. In 
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the first place,as one such cause we have the widely spread pres- 
ence of poverty and pauperism. Even to the most casual observer 
there are many and painful indications of their existence, but they 
reveal themselves in a heart sickening manner to those who make 


personal investigation. It was this world of misery, at our very 


doors, partly hidden, partly revealed, a world within a world, calling 
upon us, for humanity’s sake and for the sake of our civilization, to 
do something for its amelioration, that- prompted the effort to found 
this society. 

It was not, however, the mere presence of poverty and pauperism 
that attracted the attention of the thoughtful and benevolent, and 
urged them on to active efforts, it was their steady and alarming 
growth, here and elsewhere. That the poor would increase in 
number with the increase of population, would naturally be ex- 
pected. Philadelphia, New York, or London, would, of course, 
contain more poor to-day than they did a century ora half century 
ago. But it was observed that the increase of pauperism was 
greatly in excess of the growth of population, an increase not only 
in numbers of the poor but relatively, a larger and yet larger pro- 
portion of the city’s population was becoming pauperized. The 
tide of human misery kept rolling in, notwithstanding all that was 
done to arrest it. The more that was done for the relief of the 
poor the greater grew the demand. The food, clothing, funds, 
contributed by the benevolent alleviated a certain amount of pres- 
ent misery, but did little towards its permanent removal, and at 
the same time did much to establish and increase it ; the paradox 
appeared that poverty grew and fattened upon charity. It is 
doubtless true that this alarming growth was more marked else- 
where than in our own city. But that which in other places, in 
London for example, had already become most decided and threat- 
ening, manifested itself also seriously amongst ourselves, in less 
proportions indeed, and in a more backward state of development. 
But it was here, and, being here, it was striking its roots deeper 
into the soil, and the same stimulating causes were at work pro- 
moting its growth, which had given it so great a development else- 
where, The conditions remaining the same, all that was needed 
was fc, and the evil would be established here, clothed with power 
to bid defiance to every effort to eradicate it. It was this striking 
growth of poverty and pauperism, perceived by the thoughtful in 
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looking beyond the old-fashioned and traditionary limits of charit- 
able inspection, that forced upon the minds of many the conviction 
that some new organization was necessary to meet this thing, and 
to deal with it speedily, before it should become more pronounced 
and beyond control. 

As still further reasons suggesting the formation of a new so- 
ciety in regard to the poor, may be mentioned the appeals made to 
Christian and benevolent feelings by this ever-growing world of 
wretchedness and suffering in the midst of us. The question could 
not but press itself continually upon the mind, cannot and ought 
not something more and better be done for the poor than that 
which is being done at present? Such question was not thrust 
aside, and could not be, by pointing to the numerous and splendid 
charities by which our city is distinguished. Notwithstanding 
these, there remained a vast and growing amount of suffering un- 
alleviated. And still further, the conviction was gaining ground 
that, apart from all other considerations, the question of the poor 
must be dealt with in some more excellent way, out of policy and 
for self-protection. It was evident that this growing pauperism 
was not only an evil entailing suffering upon the poor themselves, 
but also a disease preying upon and threatening the life of the 
body politic. Left to itself it would assuredly produce, at length, 
its legitimate fruits of lawlessness, riot, pillage, communism. In- 
terpreted according to its true nature, the contribution yearly 
made by the rich to the poor was, in a measure at least, the price 
demanded and paid for the unmolested possession by the rich of 
their rights and property; a price ever growing in its magnitude 
with the increase of the poor population and its advancing bold- 
ness and insolence. The demands made upon the rich were be- 
coming more and more oppressive, and they were made the con- 
stant victims of most bold-faced impostors, encouraged by success 
and taught by experience that a life of daily falsehood was more 
remunerative than one of honest labor. The thought of doing 
something, therefore, in the way of self-protection from such dan- 
gers, from such demands and from such imposture, could not but 
present itself. 

Another and prominent cause leading to the formation of the 
new Society, was the conclusions which were reached by the con- 
sideration of the existing charitable agencies of our city. They are 
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well nigh innumerable and are designed to meet almost every con- 
ceivable need of the poor. But, however excellent in themselves 
and productive of good, it was found that, taken collectively, they 
could not beara philosophical scrutiny. Placing them over against 
the problem of poverty and pauperism, it appeared that they were 
radically unfit to cope with it. The problem presented itself 
as a compact, united, deep-seated, growing evil—the agencies 
which were to cope with it were seen to be a heterogeneous multi- 
tude, made up of excellent and valuable unities indeed, but utterly 
devoid of organization, of order, of singleness of aim, of concert 
of operation, and, moreover, characterized by independence, rivalry, 
cross-purposes and mutual interference. In thus speaking, the 
term “ Charitable Agencies” is taken in its widest ‘application, as 
including the various Charitable Institutions of the city, all that is 
done for the poor by the municipal authorities, and all forms of be- 
nevolence on the part of churches, societies,and private individuals, 
even to the relief given at the door and to mendicants upon the 
streets. In subjecting these to a scientific scrutiny, the following 
points, among others, revealed themselves : 

The znadequacy of these agencies to meet the evil in question. 
That they must be inadequate is evident from what has been just 
stated ; their independence of one another, rivalry, cross-purposes, 
want of cooperation,and their being altogether without organization. 
The good accomplished under such conditions must be most unsatis- 
factory, with great loss of power and waste of material, and far short 
of the result aimed at and required. That they would be inadequate 
might also safely be inferred from the fact that the city by its won- 
derful development had in a large measure outgrownthem. Chari- 
table institutions and modes of relief which might have been suffi- 
cient when the city was very small compared to what it now is, could 
hardly be expected to prove adequate at present, when a great ter- 
ritory is to be covered and a vast population to be dealt with. 
Some of the existing charities are confined, by the terms of their 
own constitutions, to operation within the limits of the old city, and 
some of those which are not thus confined, realize that increased 
burdens have been placed upon them and that it is more difficult 
for them to act satisfactorily in all cases than formerly. 

But the inadequacy of these agencies operating in their disor- 
ganized condition, is plainly revealed by the palpable fact of the 
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great amount of unrelieved and increasing want. By these agencies, 
so long and so actively in operation, poverty and pauperism have 
not been removed, have not been diminished ; they have increased, 
and with a growth greater than that due to the mere growth of the 
city in size and population. 

In the next place it appeared that pete in a large 
measure overlapped one another in the relief ‘which they adminis- 
tered. Covering, as they did, the same territory, the beneficiaries of 
the one were in repeated instances, the beneficiaries of another and 
often of several at the same time. Herein was a great source of 
waste, and hereby were afforded to the unscrupulous, additional 
facilities to live by falsehood and imposture—and to reap for their 
own advantage the supplies which were in reality intended for the 
poor who were suffering in silence and in neglect. 

In the next place it was discovered that there was a fallacy in 
the existing agencies themselves, at least in many of them. Many 
of these agencies are simply almoners or dispensers of temporary 
relief. The principle upon which they have acted, is the simple 
one to relieve distress by a temporary supply of food, clothing, or 
perhaps even money. In many cases this was done without inves- 
tigation except of a superficial nature and sufficient to show that 
the party was in distress. No effort was made to make work the 
basis of relief, to help the poor to help themselves, to discover and 
to remove the cause of the want and suffering which it was the aim 
to relieve. Long experience has proved that such procedure is 
productive of harm, that the mere giving of temporary relief causes 
more evil than,it removes, because of its pauperizing tendency. It 
destroys the self-respect of those whom it relieves, and encourages 
them to live in idleness and dependence upon others rather than 
by earnest effort at self-support. Every charity contains within 
itself a fatal fallacy which is not founded upon the cardinal princi- 
ples of thorough investigation, of work as the basis of relief, of 
helping the poor to help themselves, of seeking out and removing 
the causes of want and distress, and of seeking the permanent ele- 
vation of the poor. 

Another fallacy discovered in many of these agencies is their 
one-sidedness. They look almost entirely to the poor, as though 
they had nothing to do with the other side of the problem. The 
poverty and suffering of the poor are in a large measure due to the 
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rich. Not simply to the uncharitable rich, but also even to the 
most benevolent among them. These often stand in greatest need 
of enlightenment and of instruction as to where and how they may 
give and labor most effectively in behalf of suffering humanity. The 
public entertain the crudest and the most erroneous thoughts as to 
the whole subjeckeof poverty and the proper mode in which it 
should be treated, and have need to be lifted up to a higher plane 
both of thought and action in regard toit. Of such instruction and 
training there has hitherto been a great dearth; no definite pro- 
vision has been made for it by existing charitable agencies, and so 
far as it has been attended to, it has been incidentally by the actual 
working of the charities themselves. There evidently was a neces- 
sity for some such society as the new one, which may be described 
as a scientific and educational society. Its aim is to develop the 
philosophy or science of poverty—its causes, its nature, its best 
modes of treatment—and to teach the public the science as it de- 
velops itself. 

It strives to accomplish this by gathering and preserving statis- 
tics and experience from all parts of the city, by regular meetings 
for the comparison of views and discussions of theories, etc., by in- 
viting eminent speakers from abroad, by proper publications, by 
the study and teaching of the work in other cities and places, and 
by every mode that will suggest itself as effective to teach and to 
train the public aright. And it is largely for these purposes that 
it invites contributions to its treasury, and not merely to enable it 
to give direct relief to those in want. 

Yet another fallacy was found in the existing agencies, and that 
is, that such was their actual mode of operation, that practically 
they were nurturing pauperism. Millions of money were annually 
not only wasted, but worse than wasted. A premium was placed 
upon mendicancy and mendicity; multitudes of lying beggars 
gained a better support from a credulous and imposed upon bene- 
volent public, than thousands of the honest children of industry. 
It paid better to beg than to work. And with such mode of liveli- 
hood, came its sure attendants, vice and crime in their myriad, 
loathsome and destructive forms. These evils were perhaps more 
chargeable to the relief given at the door and upon the street and 
to that dispensed by the municipality, but were by no means con- 
fined to them. All relieving agencies, and even Asylums and Hos- 
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pitals, contributed their share in augmenting the evil. There is no 
doubt but that all of these have been grossly imposed upon and 
abused and, in so far as this has been the case, their charities have 
been misdirected and hurtful. 

There certainly was need to have this waste and worse than 
waste of money arrested and to have some plan adopted which 
would both repress mendicancy, and prevent pauperism from 
growing and fattening upon charity. ’ 

With these serious and painful conclusions, reached by the 
careful examination of our existing charitable agencies, impressed 
upon the mind, the effort to found the new Society was still further 
prompted by the knowledge of the work of organization and co- 
Operation and its success elsewhere. The intelligent, philosophical, 
self-sacrificing and arduous labors of ‘benevolent men and women 
in other places naturally stimulated men and women of like spirit 
among our own citizens. In thinking of others battling against 
the same evils as those confronting us, and striving after the same 
blessed results as those which ought to be realized here,—they 
could not help asking why could not the same course be pursued 
here? To make such an attempt would be to profit by the exper- 
ience of others, and would be no novel, untried and doubtful 
experiment, but would be simply the inauguration in this city of 
a scheme which was in successful operation elsewhere ; and that not 
only in one, but in many places, notably in London, Elberfeld, 
Harrisburg, Buffalo, Germantown. 

Thus stimulated by the thought of the success of the work in 
other cities, there were those who felt themselves still further en- 
couraged by the peculiar advantages presented for such a society 
in this city. Difficulties were of course foreseen, difficulties which 
are perhaps not to be encountered elsewhere. But what were these 
in view of our peculiar advantages arising from the wealth, the 
benevolence, the sound judgment, the public spirit of our citizens 
and the character and condition of the city itself,—a city not of 
tenements but of homes, a city so full of all kinds of charitable 
institutions and agencies, and so blessed with the untiring and 
manifold personal labors of large hearted men and women in behalf 
of the sick, the suffering, the outcast and the destitute? Aware 
of such advantages, rejoicing in our city’s high rank in the sphere of 
benevolence, the desire could hardly help arising, to take a step in 
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advance and, by the adoption of better and more scientific modes, 
keep our city at the forefront in the noble and doubly blessed work 
of true charity. 

Such were some of the causes leading to the formation of the 
new society in this city. A brief historical statement of it will be 
of some interest. What then were the initiatory steps which have 
led to that which the society has since become ? 

Among the first to make a move in this matter was Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, a Unitarian Minister residing in Germantown, who 
together with his wife discussed and suggested Organized Charity. 
In 1876 a paper was read by him before the Philadelphia Social 
Science Association, entitled “Wisdom in Charity”? which paper 
was published January, 1877,in THE PENN Montuty. The influence 
thus exerted is properly to be regarded as the first out-cropping or 
coming to the surface of an already deeply seated and widely-spread 
sentiment. Thoughts similar to those expressed in the paper just 
mentioned were gradually developing themselves in the minds of 
many throughout the community. The times were growing ripe 
for some kind of improvement as to Charitable Relief. Sponta- 
neously and independently, here and there, efforts in this direction 
were beginning to manifest themselves. For example, gentlemen 
connected with the Soup Societies were becoming convinced that 
a change for the better was greatly needed in their work; the 
general subject of prevalent and increasing poverty was brought 
before the Episcopal Convention of this Diocese; and was being 
freely discussed by the daily press. The true orgin of the new 
Society is to be found in the character and temper of the times— 
it is the product of the thousands of influences long at work, silently 
and surely moulding and developing the public sentiment. 

The next stage in the history is chiefly told in the Annual Report 
of the Central Board “ On the 18th of February, 1878, a circular ap- 
peared, signed by twenty six citizens, many of whom were identified 
with the Soup Societies of Philadelphia, asking for a conference of 
citizens on Friday Evening, Ist of March, in the Board of Trade 
Rooms, to discuss, and, if possible, determine on a method by 
which idleness and beggary, now so encouraged, may be suppressed, 
and worthy, self-respecting poverty be discovered and relieved at 
at the smallest cost to the benevolent.” At the stated time the 
desired meeting was held, and a committee was appointed to prepare 
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a plan to carry out the object named in the call. After repeated con- 
ferences, about thirty or forty in number, held sometimes as fre- 
quently as twice a week, and often extending to mid-night, “this 
committee summoned the citizens of Philadelphia to hear its report, 
at St. George’s Hall, on the evening of June 13th, following. This 
report, comprising a plan of organization by wards, was then and 
there adopted, and the work of putting its provisions into operation 
was entrusted toa Commission, chosen at the same time and place 
On the 17th of February, 1879, this Organizing Com- 
mission having called into operation a sufficient number of wards 
to establish the Central Board, resolved to transfer all its functions, 
records, assets and liabilities to the Society as fully constituted, and | 
it then adjourned without day. Such, in outline, is the history of 
the steps which gave existence and form to the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicancy.” 
The leading point in its further history is the change which was 
made last autumn in the name of the Society and in the constitution 
of the Central Body. The name was abbreviated by striking out the 
last clause in the titleand making it simply “The Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity.” According to the original plan the Cen- 
tral Body was a board, composed of delegates from the Ward As- 
sociations—two in number from each ward. Two reasons led to a 
change: Ist. It was found that a society governed by delegates ap- 
pointed by associations such as had been organized in the different 
wards, could not well be chartered under existing laws. 2d. It was 
thought that by making an Assembly, composed of all the ward 
directors and women visitors, there would be afforded a better op- 
portunity for the expression of individual experience and thought, 
would serve to identify directors and visitors more with the cause, 
and enkindle within them a greater enthusiasm. For these rea- 
sons, by the almost unanimous action of the Central Board, the 
formation of such an Assembly was recommended to the Society 
at its last annual meeting, and adopted at that time. At the same 
meeting, the Society also elected a body of twenty-one directors to 
take the place of the old Board of delegates. These directors met 
on Monday, 24th of November, last and organized by the election 
of the proper officers, and the Assembly organized on the first Mon- 
day in December. 
By the new plan the machinery is simplified and directors are 
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made immediately responsible to the Society. Honorary and cor- 
responding members may be added to the Assembly to bring into 
the body the counsel of those who have devoted especial study to 
particular branches of social questions. 

Such being the history of the Society in this city, it and its work 
present themselves for review and criticism. In the first place the 
Society being in the middle of the second season of its active opera- 
tion we are in position to ask, What has it accomplished during the 
past year and a half? It would evidently be unreasonable to expect 
and demand that very striking results should have been reached in 
so short a time. The Society is one of so great magnitude, with 
aims so exalted and far reaching that at the best it can only grad- 
ually and laboriously work its way on to the accomplishment of 
the desired ends. And yet, short as the time is during which it has 
been in operation, it has already made its influence felt for good 
and given sure promise of what it may do in the future. 

It has attracted the attention of the whole city and has secured 
for itself a wide-spread and most cordial reception and support, 
binding together as its adherents, advocates and workers, men and 
women of every shade of religious and political opinion, and from 
all professional, business, social and official ranks. Such has been 
its influence upon these that they have had their eyes opened to 
evils in connection with poverty and the prevalent modes of deal- 
ing with it, which they formerly hardly expected, or of which they 
had only a mere suspicion, and they have been made more intelli- 
gent, active and interested in charitable work. Through the active 
efforts of the Commission and Central Board two Annual Meetings 
of the Society have been held, one in Association Halland the other 
in the Academy of Music, with most gratifying success, as to the 
attendance, the interesting character of the exercises, the enthu- 
siasm engendered and manifested, and the far-reaching and abiding 
influence exerted. 

The work of organizing the society in the various wards has 
been urged on with such energy and success that already twenty- 
nine of the thirty-one wards of the city have the society established 
within them for work within their own territory, and for coopera- 
tion with one another through the agency of the Central Organi- 
zation by which they are all bound together as a compact unit. 
Thus the society already covers efficiently almost the entire city, 
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of 130 square miles in extent, and binds its widely separate por- 
tions together in acting upon a well digested system of beneficence; 
a vast gain over the former desultory, confused, conflicting and 
harmful modes of giving relief. 

Through these ward associations a great amount of good has been 
accomplished. According to the report for the first fifteen months, 
the total number of applications, (original and renewed) at the several 
ward offices was 26,213. All of these cases were investigated— 
not, however, in the manner to so great an extent hitherto prevailing, 
but in a far superior mode and with a far better aim. Formerly, by 
investigation was practically meant simply an enquiry as to whether 
the case was one of real distress. If it seemed to be such, relief was 
granted according to the means at disposal. The 26,213 and more 
cases which during the fifteen months presented themselves to the ) 
ward societies have been investigated upon the new plan. Each ap- 
plicant is examined by the superintendent at the Ward Office, and 
by him, in a large volume especially prepared for such registration, 
the following items are permanently recorded :—The full name of the 
applicant and of each member of the family, their respective ages and 
sex, their trade or employment, their former employers and refer- 
ences, their state of health, their residence, former and present and 
time in each, the size of their house, its rent, the amount of rent un- 
paid, the estimated income of the family, its sources, the help re- 
ceived and from what societies, churches, individuals, etc., and to- 
gether with these such other useful items or remarks as are pos- 
sible. Such a record is simply invaluable. Provided with it, the 
superintendent, or some fit person in his place, visits the applicant 
in his house, calls upon his neighbors, and upon his employers and 
references, and endeavors to gain additional information and to 
verify the record already made, or discover its falsehood if it be 
untrue. 

Whatever of value is thus gained is also recorded. The writing 
of all these in a permanent register does away with the endless 
misunderstandings, and mistakes, which are sure to arise without 
it, and removes effectually the opportunities for imposture. Pro- 
fessional beggars, and all disposed to be fraudulent, find themselves 
helpless in the face of a written record; the written testimony of 
themselves, the different members of their family, their neighbors, 
employers and references. Such atest nothing but absolute sin- 
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cerity, straightforwardness and truth can stand. But the value of 
such a record is by no means confined to the aid it affords at the 
outset. Great as this is, it is followed by that which is more effi- 
cient and valuable. Notwithstanding the care which may be taken, 
mistakes will frequently occur at first, but such mistakes the writ- 
ten record stands ready to remove when the applicant makes a re- 
newed appeal for relief, whether it be in a few weeks, or months, 
or the next season. Here the value of the writing especially shows 
itself not only by revealing whether the case has improved, or de- 
teriorated, but also in detecting fraud. The impostor must have a 
well laid, well remembered and consistent story and plan of opera- 
tion, not to be detected now. And still further, if, upon finding him- 
self detected, such a one, hoping to be more successful elswhere, goto 
some other part of the city, however distant, and make application 
for aid, he is immediately sent by the superintendent there back to 
his own ward office; or, if he have changed his residence, the super- 
intendent under whose jurisdiction he has now placed himself, soon 
discovers his true character and past conduct through the old 
written record, no matter in what ward it may have been made; for 
by a regular system of weekly or monthly returns, the superin- 
tendents of the different wards report the names, residence, etc., of 
all cases to the Central Office, where they are permanently kept 
for all needed future reference. 

With this superior mode of the new investigation, there is a 
superiority also in the aim. This is not simply to discover if the 
case be one needing relief, but to learn what are the causes of the 
distress, what may be done for their removal, and how the indi- 
vidual or family may be helped to self-support, and brought into 
sympathising relations with those who will prove to be true friends. 
Moreover, the aim is to gather statistics, facts, experience and ma- 
terial of every kind, which, being transmitted to the Central Office, 
shall there be preserved as material throwing light upon the num- 
ber, character, temper, condition, habits, modes of life, difficulties, 
dangers, wants, etc., of the city’s poor, and upon the great problem 
of wealth and poverty, helping its solution and affording a basis for 
a true and advanced science in regard to it. 

Such being the mode of investigation and such its aims, it may read- 
ily be imagined how great an amount of work has been accomplished 
during fifteen months in applying it to the 26,213 cases which pre- 
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sented themselves to the various ward societies the past season. 
Incalculable and far reaching are the benefits which have thus been 
produced throughout the city; many an impostor has been detected, 
and restrained in his hitherto too successful operations ; many a pro- 
fessional beggar has been taught that he cannot practice his profes- 
sion as formerly; many individuals and families have been led to dis- 
pense with the relief which they imagined they needed, but which 
they were better without, and have thus been held back from tak- 
ing a step into pauperism; a great amount of waste in supplies of 
all kinds and in money has been arrested, while at the same time 
many of the truly worthy and suffering poor have been sought out 
and aided. According to the annual report, in addition to the re- 
lief procured through the Guardians of the Poor, through Institu- 
tions and local societies and private persons, there were relieved 
from the funds of the ward associations, by grants of food, fuel, etc., 
by loans and employment 19,986 cases representing 8,419 families, 
comprising a population of about 25,000 souls, the reported cost of 
the relief thus given exclusive of the value of loans being $18,069.88, 
an average of $2.15 per family. And still further, it can readily be 
. imagined how vast must be the accumulated material in the shape 
of names, statistics, facts, experience and history which must have 
resulted from the investigation which, with greater or less fidelity, 
has been made of the 26,213 cases mentioned, and which is being 
most carefully preserved. Let such a work as this be continued, 
and a most intimate and accurate knowledge of the poor population 
of the entire city will be acquired; the poor will all be known by 
name, by face and by record, and, knowing them thus, a benevolent 
public will be in position to deal with them in an enlightened kind 
and efficient manner. 

That, in speaking of the good which has been already done by 
the new society, we are justified in mentioning the saving of waste 
of food, etc., and economy in dealing with the poor, as having been 
brought about, we may refer not only to detection of impostors and 
the discovery of those, who do not need the aid which they seek, 
but also to two or three significant facts: 

Ist. One of the large Soup Societies of the city reports a saving 
of over two-thirds in its expenditure of soup and bread during the 
last season, owing without doubt to the work and influence of the 
new society. Essentially the same thing is doubtless true of all 
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the soup societies and not only of them, but also of other relieving 
agencies, in so far as they have availed themselves of our investi- 
gations and have codperated with us. 2d. One ward, this second 
season, reports that one-half of the families which were helped last 
winter have been made independent of further assistance. This may 
fairly be attributed, in part at least, to the wise manner in which 
they were relieved in the time of their need. Instead of being en- 
couraged in idleness and dependence, their self-respect and efforts 
at self-support were maintained, and thus they were held in position 
to avail themselves of the returning prosperity of the country and 
not to cast themselves again upon charity. 3rd. There has been a 
large annual appropriation and expenditure by the city for outdoor 
relief through the Guardians of the Poor. Last year it was $58,- 
ooo. Of this amount $8,000 were for salaries and office expenses, 
and $50,000 for relief of those in want. This year this entire sum, 
excepting $7,000 for medicines and sick diet, has been withdrawn, 
thus effecting a saving of $51,000 in one year to the city treasury 
and taxpayers. The reason given for the discontinuation of the 
appropriation being the gross corruption which was in a large 
measure practised in regard to it, and the fact that the poor through- 
out the city were provided for by the new society. 

Another important good the society has accomplished consists 
in the benefit and relief.it has afforded our citizens. This has been 
most definite, decided and gratifying. One of the greatest annoy- 
ances to which we all have been subjected, and in some cases to an 
almost unendurable degree, is the application for relief by beggars 
at our door. ‘The sight of want and misery, the conflict within the 
mind, as to whether we shall give or not give, or as it has been 
described “ the wear and tear of conscience,” the fear of being im- 
posed upon, the equal fear of turning the worthy away to suffer, 
the self-reproach for giving without proper investigation, the in- 
ability to give such investigation, the thought of all the harm done 
by alms bestowed at the door ; these have been simply excruciating 
to the sensitive and benevolent, all over the city. But from these 
the new society has proclaimed and granted universal freedom. 
Mendicancy has received a check. Beggars do not go from door, 
to door as formerly ; our citizens are not imposed upon as they 
have been; a remedy has been found for the “ wear and tear of 
conscience ;” a wise and humane way of dealing with all applicants 
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for relief is afforded; the danger of helping the fraudulent and of 
neglecting the worthy is removed. In contributing to the ward 
association and sending all beggars to the ward office, we have the 
consciousness that we are acting intelligently and in the most effi- 
cient manner in behalf of the poor; they will be relieved and in 
such a way as will do them the most good and the least harm. If 
any citizen throughout the city, so far as it is covered by our so- 
ciety, is now annoyed and imposed upon, it is simply his own fault. 
His suffering is a self-inflicted one, from which at any moment he 
may step forth and be perfectly free. 

In endeavoring to estimate the good already accomplished by 
the new society, many other things might be mentioned, especially 
in regard to the untiring and varied labors of the Central Body and 
all that it has done in the complicated work of organization, of cor- 
respondence, publication, teaching training, etc. But we must 
forbear as we must-pass rapidly on to say a few words in way of 
friendly criticism. 

Notwithstanding the gratifying success which has attended the 
Society, certain defects or shortcomings have manifested themselves. 
In more than one respect the Society in its practical operation has 
fallen far below its ideal, and has not as yet worked its way to the 
accomplishment of its aims. To find fault with this is manifestly 
unjust and will be indulged in only by the narrow-minded, the 
prejudiced, the ill-disposed. 

The explanation of these defects or shortcomings is to be found 
in the great difficulties with which the Society has had to contend, 
the short time it has been at work, the fact that such are its char- 
acter and aim that its success depends largely upon a gradual pro- 
cess of education and training. ‘These and other considerations 
must be borne in mind as we turn our attention to defects such as 
the following : 

Ist. The work of the women visitors is as yet in a backward 
state of development, so much so that in some instances they 
are ina degree discouraged. They feel that their hands are tied ; 
they do not understand what they are expected to do, and, in a 
measure they have found it difficult to act in thorough accord ani 
cooperation with the Superintendent and Board of Directors, and 
the rules laid down. The women themselves are to be commended 
now as always for their willingness, their true devotion, their peculiar 
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fitness for laboring among the destitute and afflicted, and in connec- 
tion with the new Society their work has been abundant and blessed. 
Yet it must be confessed that this department of the Society has 
not been brought to the desired standard. 

2d. The Society has largely failed to act up to one of its funda- 
mental principles, that of making work the basis of relief, but has 
repeatedly given relief without securing work in return. It has 
not overlooked this principle, but has largely been unable to act 
upon it. 

3rd. It has as yet accomplished but little towards the perma- 
nent elevation of the poor and the bridging over the chasm which 
separates them from the rich. This must be the work of time. 

4th. Enough has not been done for those numerous cases from 
which relief has been withheld. They are designated under 
the following heads: vagrants, referred to other wards, not re- 
quiring relief, undeserving, ineligible, false addresses. Of these, 
the last escape under the cover of some mistake or falsehood ; those 
referred to other wards may be regarded as being cared for; as 
also, perhaps, in a sense, those not requiring relief; some of these 
may have thus been persuaded to dispense with aid for which they 
asked and may have been prompted to greater self-respect. But 
the remaining classes have been practically turned adrift to prac- 
tice beggary, deception, criminality. Something more should be 
done with these than the simply bringing to bear upon them the 
indirect influences of the Society. Besides these, there is another 
class for whom little has been done, and who are almost sure to 
be turned away from the ward office because they cannot give 
their residence; these have been designated as wayfarers. They 
have come to the city seeking employment, have been disappointed, 
have spent all their money, are without friends and have perhaps 
fallen in with bad company. Whensuch apply for aid at the office, 
instead of being turned away, they should be sent to some tempo- 
rary home and there supported by the Society, pending investiga- 
tion and attempts to communicate with their friends at a distance ; 
and then they should be helped to return home, should their story 
prove true. This has been done in some cases. 

5th. The Society has as yet come short of reaching its aim as to 
organizing the various charitable agencies of the city and even 
of codperating with them in a satisfactory manner. Grave and 
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peculiar difficulties have here been encountered, and yet some- 
thing of value has been accomplished in this direction. A decided 
impression has been made, but it will of course require long time 
and persistent effort to push the work on to the desired consum- 
mation. 

6th. Little has as yet been done as to the influencing of legis- 
lation and the securing of improved and proper laws in regard 
to the poor. How far such additional legislation may be needed 
in our city and state zs perhaps an open question, yet doubtless there 
is great room for improvement in our poor-laws, and certainly such 
improvement is one of the leading aims of the Society. Moreover, 
there has been no inconsiderable failure in regard to the enforce- 
ment of the laws already in existence. These are probably no bet- 
ter enforced now than they were before the new Society was organ- 
ized. There has been no practical and widely extended codpera- 
tion with the authorities and the police in dealing with vagrants, 
with street beggars, and with detected impostors of different kinds. 
The whole class of the unworthy and criminal have been simply 
cast adrift, instead of being sent to the House of Correction, the 
Alms House, or handed over to those whose office it is to care for 
them aright. 

7th. One of the most efficient ways of aiding the poor is by loans 
in the shape of food and coal, and money without interest. In 
times of temporary distress from sickness or want of work, the 
poor have no credit and are obliged to sell their furniture, etc., at 
a shameful and ruinous sacrifice, or to go to the pawnbroker. It is 
the peculiar province of the new Society to step in at such emer- 
gencies and save the poor from such approaching ruin and beggary 
by giving them credit, and not alms. Loans to be repaid in small 
instalments,andin seasons of restored health and regained work, 
will be an appeal to honor and manhood, and will prove an aid of 
the most valuable nature. In some few instances this has been 
done, but these are so few as to be almost unnoticeable. According 
to the published reports from the wards, the disproportion between 
loans and alms is striking, 19,607 alms, 22 loans! Verily, the last 
has become first and the first has become- last. This leads to the 
next criticism. 

8th. The Society has been in too great a degree amere relieving 
agency.—This is a department of its work not to be overlooked, 
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but it must be kept in its proper place and not permitted to over- 
grow and overshadow all things else. 

oth. There have been in the practical working of the Society thus 
far wide deviations from the principles which have been laid down, 
and which constitute the very soul of the Society. This is true 
not only in regard to the one mentioned already, viz. “ Work, the 
basis of Relief”, but of othersalso. Such deviations have arisen 
from the great number of different minds and temperaments em- 
braced within the Society, and from the crude notions which must of 
necessity prevail among many of those who have but newly entered 
upon the work. 

10th. The cost of administration has been too great, and some- 
thing should be done to reduce it. Let the attempt at however, 
economy be directed, not so much to the Central Body, but to 
unnecessary expenses in the ward associations. 

Defects such as have now been pointed out, should awaken no 
prejudice against the new society, but should simply serve to stim- 
ulate all to determined effort to remove them. Such effort will be 
necessary, for there are peculiar difficulties with which the society 
has had to contend and to which the defects are to be attributed. 
Into the enumeration of these and the unfolding of their nature 
we cannot at presententer. Before leaving the head of review and 
criticism, reference may properly be made to leading popular mis- 
apprehensions and fault-findings. These are numerous, persistent 
and in some measure annoying ; perhaps they may do some harm 
among the thoughtless. The only proper mode of treating them 
is “ to live them down.” If the new society be the outgrowth of 
the age, the legitimate offspring of advancing science and popular 
enlightenment, if it be of real worth and if it be true to itself, it 
may cast to the wind all fear and may quietly let all misapprehen- 
sions, fault-finding and misrepresentations drop into the oblivion 
into which they will soon sink. If the work be of God, as we 
believe it is, it cannot be overthrown; the attacks of the inimical 
will recoil with redoubled force upon themselves; the opposition of 
all honest doubters will vanish with increasing light. For the 
new Society to be known according to its true ideal, is for it to 
be admired by every right minded man and woman, and to be loved 
for its work’s sake by every true heart touched with a feeling for 
the sorrows and sufferings of the poor. 

What such ideal is, may be gathered from the scattered and in- 
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idental statements which we have made, but a better conception 
of it will be afforded by a brief and succinct exposition. 

The aim of the Society, or ideal to be realized, is—to arouse the 
community to a sense of the magnitude and growth of pauperism, 
the amount of money wastefully expended upon it and the inade- 
quacy of existing charities in their unorganized condition—to pre- 
vent our citizens from being annoyed and imposed upon—to en- 
lighten the public as to the true nature of Charity; it is more than 
alms-giving, it is personal interest and work in behalf of the poor, 
it is to be our brother’s keeper—to bind all men together in the 
bonds of unselfish sympathy, lifting the poor into fellowship with 
the rich in the possession of that which constitutes true manhood 
and prosperity—to enlist under the influence of such thoughts, feel- 
ings and aims, the liberal contribution on the part of the rich, of 
money, time, self-denial, sympathy, personal effort for the perman- 
ent elevation of the poor. 

As to the poor themselves, the ideal aim of the Society 
is—to give them relief from present distress in such way as shall 
be most beneficial and least harmful, as far as possible providing 
employment,—to minister to the sick and suffering, aiding them, 
when thought best, to enter hospitals, homes, etc., to befriend 
those in trouble, affording them the .services of lawyers, that 
they may have the benefit and protection of the law—to grant loans 
of supplies and of money without interest upon the security of 
friends and neighbors,—to form sympathetic friendship, through the 
lady visitors whose aim shall be, not to give alms, but to show them- 
selves friendly, to teach and inspire the poor to live better, and 
economically, to be neat and clean, to lay by something for the 
future, to cheer and encourage them, pointing out the causes of 
their troubles, and how best to avoid them, to suggest how to make 
home more attractive, to give instruction in cooking, in the care of 
young children, the nursing of the sick,and sanitary arrangements 
—to canvass the whole city in such a way that no destitute family or 
person shall be left neglected and uncared for—to investigate 
thoroughly all cases, and to grade the various classes: the worthy, 
unworthy, impostors, tramps, criminals, etc., and deal with each 
class and each individual in the most enlightened and kind manner 
for their and the public good. 

Nor is this all; the ideal is yet more enlarged, it is to secure 
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improvement in dwellings and sanitary systems, to promote the 
cause of temperance, to obtain proper legislation and the en- 
forcement of the laws enacted, to gather and keep on record sta- 
tistics and information, which shall aid cooperation throughout 
the city and with workers abroad, and shall serve as material 
for science and instruction, and to bring the charitable agencies 
of the city into proper and efficient organization. The ideal 
rises higher yet, and will not be fully realized, till over and 
beyond all these aims, there shall be developed and perfected, a 
science of poverty,—its causes, its amelioration, its cure, its preven- 
tion,—a science, not falsely so called, but true, which shall prove 
its truth and worth by solving the vexed problem of unequal wealth, 
by affording to all their essential rights, and teaching each one to 
live in happy contentment with the lot given to him in the provi- 
dence of God. 

This enlarged and exalted ideal may never be actually at- 
tained, but towards it the Society is working its way, by its 
effort, “ no relief without investigation,” “help the poor to help 
themselves”’ by its workers scattered over the whole city, with 
well-laid constitution, by its fundamental principles of “ united 
nuclei of concentration in the ward associations, and with the cen- 
tral organization harmonizing, uniting and inspiring the whole, 
and by the guidance and blessing of Almighty God, without whose 
favor no good can be done, and who has ever been mindful of the 
poor. Witiiam H. Hopce. 








THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF TIBERIUS. 


EW things can more correctly be called the common intellec- 
tual possession of modern mankind than classical history- 

I will not now:speak at length of the common esthetical, intellec- 
tual and political obligation which we all owe to Greece and Rome 
practically, however we may admit or deny it theoretically. But 
it seems to me that to classical history we are really more able to 
direct an enlightened and far attention—all of us equally,—whereas 
hardly have we drifted by Constantine and gotten into the begin- 
ning of the middle ages, when we come across a multitude of institu- 
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tions and principles and historical figures, in the estimation of which 
large sections of the modern world are radically divided, because 
the diversity of political and religious convictions is in many ways 
so very decided. 

Now it is clear that a decided check upon the universally current 
estimate of some prominent figure of classical history, is a result 
which this or that scholar may be well tempted to bring about; 
to make really some novel and striking argument upon an ancient 
if not old subject. Such an undertaking we have in the German 
work by the late Adolph Stahr of Berlin. He published, in 1860, 
and re-issued some years ago, a book of some three hundred and 
odd pages on the Emperor 7zéerius. He takes his motto from 
Shakespeare’s King Lear,— 


«Tama man 
More sinned against than sinning.” 


Stahr had undertaken, according to his preface, to reduce to the 
proper measure the world’s judgment on a ruler, whose name 
hitherto in history had been employed to designate the worst things 
which, as contained in the idea of an inhuman tyrant, could ever 
excite the disgust of mankind. “ Wer gegen verjaechrte Ungerecht- 
ighkeit und Verliumdung anzukaempfen unternimmt, hat stets ein 
schweres Spicl,und bet Tiberius sind beide durch eine fast zwettausend- 
jahrige Tradition gcheiigt.’ In opposition to this, Stahr under- 
takes to give a picture of the great and noble qualities of the man, 
from the testimony of — Tacitus. Hitm, in another place [p. 155], 
Stahr calls the highborn aristocrat, whose history of Tiberius’ ad- 
ministration, at bottom merely reproduces the traditions of the cor- 
rupt Roman aristocracy, which had been so severely handled by 
Tiberius, and their condemnation of the Emperor. A detailed criti- 
cism of Stahr’s book was given by Pasch, [Altenburg, 1866,] in 
which most of Stahr’s points are submitted to a destructive test. 

Stahr’s attempt really is ineffectual because he essays too much. 
Tiberius in many points is compared to Frederick the Great, and 
even made out to have been a prince who strove to “ introduce 
what we would call a kind of constitutional government.” 

More recently Edward Spencer Beesly has republished from 
English monthlies his two papers on Tiberius, in the book entitled : 
Catiline, Clodius and Tiberius, (London: Chapman and Hall, 
1878). The main value of this contribution is to show just where 
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Mr. Beesly stands in modern English politics; his hatred of heredi- 
tary rights in politics and society, is dragged into his discourse in 
various ways. He is not fond of “ literary men,” [pp. 82, 105]; he 
asserts, with some violence, that history “ generally is written in the 
interest of the rich.” The proletarian class, he insists [p. 83] “ has 
naturally a breadth of view which education, unless positive in its 
spirit, only tends to impair,’—and “the hereditary principle was 
irrevocably condemned by the immortal French revolution.” Se- 
janus is treated by Beesly with remarkable lenity, because he was 
a “middle class man.” The value of these abusive and immoder- 
ate harangues to the people of Bradford—for as such these papers 
originally were read—is simply this :—they illustrated how per- 
nicious it is to force one’s own personal political standpoint into the 
consideration of any historical period. 

As to Stahr, his main disagreement with Tacitus is about one 
thing. Not that Tacitus suppresses facts; Stahr does not allege 
that; nay, he draws from Tacitus himself almost the whole sum of 
facts, which are in favor of the Emperor. It is mainly the moral esti- 
mate which Tacitus puts upon the motives, designs, etc., of Tiberius 
and his instruments, which Stahr impugns. The weakest point in 
Stahr and Beesly, on the whole, perhaps is the one to which we 
may aptly attach the thread of our own discussion. 

It is the evidence of Velletus Paterculus. This man for many 
years was on the staff of Tiberius, serving under him in Dalmatia 
and Pannonia. In Velleius’ Historre Romane we may trace the 
life of the Emperor, from his birth down to his 69—7oth year, to the 
year 29 A. D., when Velleius wound up his book, bringing it down 
to his date of composition. By the by, the nearer Velleius draws 
to the end, the more he elaborates his composition into a panegy- 
rical performance, in which personal laudation, or general sketches 
in rose color or gray, form about equal portions. Though Velleius 
could not write much differently, if he wanted to write at all, at 
that time. His book itself, is indirectly an arraignment of the 
Emperor. In many ways Velleius was in a dependent position. 
The book is dedicated to the consul Vinicius, and is full of expres- 
sions in which deferential mention is made of Roman gentlemen of 
the time, men of high birth and of great office. The general tone 
in which Velleius speaks of the administration of Tiberius, is well 
shown in II, 126. “The spirit of moral obligation was called back 
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to the forum, that of insurrection removed from it, illegitimate office- 
seeking from the Campus Martius, discord from the senate hall ; 
Justice, Fairness and Diligence, which had been buried, were re- 
stored to the commonwealth, etc.,” and this at the accession of Tib- 
erius ! 

This then is the earliest of our principal sources. The last of 
them, Dio Cassius, is especially important because he supplies the 
lacuna found in the MSS. of Tacitus, [ Annals, V. and beginning of 
VI.] From Suetonius we gather a large number of valuable facts 
and minor traits not recorded elsewere, especially from the earlier 
portion of the life of the Emperor. 

His mother Livia was very handsome, and but fifteen years older 
thanherson. Both Livia and her husband, Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
belonged to the ancient and proud patrician house [gens] of. the 
Claudii. Tiberius Nero, their oldest son, was born 41 B.C. The 
earlier years of the boy’s childhood were full of unrest. His father 
was on the side of the constitutionalists Brutus, Cassius, and 
the sons of Pompey. The insolence of one of the latter made 
Tiberius Claudius Nero seek the side of Marc Antony in Greece. 
Soon after, with his wife and son, he returned to Rome. The splen- 
did beauty of Livia Drusilla attracted the attention of Augustus 
himself and she became the Empress. For Claudius Nero yielded 
her quietly, though his own second son was borne by Livia after 
she had become the wife of Augustus. Claudius Nero died not 
many years after, and little Tiberius, only nine years old, delivered 
the /audatio funcbris according to Roman custom. Livia never 
bore any children to Augustus. Though her eldest son was the 
Emperor’s step-son, Augustus did not at all immediately design him 
for the succession. Augustus had a daughter, Julia, afterwards so 
infamous, married to the Emperor’s nephew Marcellus, and after the 
latter’s death to Agrippa, to whom she bore five childreu. Of these 
Gaius and Lucius were probably nearest to their grandfather’s 
heart and nearest to the succession in lineal descent. In due time 
Tiberius was married to Agrippina, a granddaughter of that Phil- 
hellene, Cicero’s friend Atticus. To her he was sincerely attached, 
and she bore hima son, Drusus. But Julia’s husband, Agrippa, 
had died and the Emperor, ever intent upon consolidating his 
house, now bade Tiberius dismiss his wifeand become the husband 
of the lascivious Julia. This was the first great sacrifice of 
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Tiberius to the exigencies of political convenience and dynastic 
interests. No harmony or happiness of course could spring from 
such a match. Tiberius very soon began to live in separation from 
the dissipated princess, a practice of his well protected by his 
extensive campaigns. ‘Tiberius’s was not a soft nor inany way ex- 
uberant nature by temper and disposition; nothing genial or hearty 
or attractive in his presence or manner. Still, his was not a nature 
incapable of affection. The enforced divorce from Agrippina gave 
him pain which he could never forget ; and when his only brother 
Drusus died in Germany, in military command, he personally es- 
corted the remains, walking before them on foot all the way. His 
earlier manhood was very busy andeven laborious. His first mili- 
tary service was as ¢ribunus militum in Spain; later he held the 
supreme command in Armenia, where he recovered the signa lost 
in the great defeat of Crassus. Afterwards he was proconsul in 
Gaul and, still later, commander in chief in the Tyrol, Austria, Dal- 
matia, as well as on the Rhine. In every way his military qualities 
seem to have been of a high order. While he was a rigorous dis- 
ciplinarian, he preferred to achieve his end by moral effect and by 
showing a strong front. He husbanded his resources and preferred 
preserving certain possessions to gaining uncertain additions at a 
great expense. He was shrewd, but not ostentatious, as a general 

Steadily, but surely, Tiberius had come to create for himself a 
great place in the Roman administration, and in his thirty-fourth year 
he received the title of imperator and the honors of atriumph. An 
even greater distinction was near at hand: he was given the 777- 
bunicia potestas for five years, almost the highest formal assignment 
of power, which the princeps, Augustus, could make him; almost 
the highest, but adoption was still wanting. At this point of his 
career Tiberius did something which appeared curious to his own 
contemporaries and which we, too, cannot fully explain. If Tiberius 
entertained serious thoughts of succession, there were two young 
men in his way: Gaiusand Lucius, Julia’s sons by Agrippa. These 
were of very different stamp from Tiberius: vain and mercurial, 
who while still mere boys coveted consulships ; pampered and flat- 
tered by servile courtiers into immoderate self-conceit ; and, without 
the discipline of serving and the authority of service, they could 
not invite the critical eye of the wary old emperor to make them 
the depositaries of high office and power. Dio Cassius even sug- 
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gests that Augustus, in giving the five years 7ribunicia potestas to 
Tiberius, intended to check and rebuke the striplings. But to re- 
turn to the peculiar step of Tiberius made at this time. He in- 
sisted upon withdrawing from active political life and leaving the 
capital. Did he really wish to make room for Gaius and Lucius, 
as he himself later alleged? Or did he wish to test his own value 
in the administration of the empire? Augustus was grieved and 
begged him, his own mother the Empress Livia entreated him, to 
remain. It was only when he threatened suicide by fasting and when 
he had gone without food for four days already, that a reluctant con- 
sent was given. He sailed to Rhodes and there remained full seven 
years. There he spent his time in leisure, though not in indolence. 
A mansion in town and a country house were his residences. Fre- 
quently he sauntered about the streets and in wrestling-schools, with- 
out any official attendants. In the pursuit of literature and lectures 
he deported himself as a Greek amongst Greeks, generally with 
great urbanity, though he never forgot a slight offered to him at 
that period. But he soon came to see how grave a mistake he had 
made in all this matter: when his five years of 7ribunicia potestas 
were spent he was refused permission to return to Rome and to 
active life. He was told to dismiss all concern for his friends whom 
he had been so eager to desert. He was utterly thrust aside in the 
plans of Augustus; and the good offices of Livia only obtained for 
him some remnant of official dignity. He avoided all Roman of- 
ficials going east, who generally landed at Rhodes to pay their re- 
spects to the son of the Empress. Gaius now passed east as the 
viceroy of the Orient and did not conceal his dislike for the dis- 
graced prince. This was a bitter and an anxious time for Tiberius, 
certainly one which did not develop any sweetness or openness in 
his character. An ignominious and obscure private life was the 
sum of all that seemed in store for him at best. At the end of 
seven years he was permitted to return at last,—permitted by Gaius 
to whom deep Augustus had referred the matter. A condition 
however was attached: that he should have nothing whatever to 
do with public affairs. He came. It was his great good fortune 
that within the -next three years there died both Gaius and Lucius, 
the one in Marseilles, and the other in Asia Minor, [4 A. D.] 
Nothing was left to Augustus but to adopt Tiberius; for Agrippa, 
the only remaining one of Julius’s sons, was a worthless boorish 
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fellow, whom his grandfather was compelled to confine on an island 
near Naples. Now the career of Tiberius began anew at the point 
where it had been cut off by himself. Again the 7ribunicia potestas 
was conferred upon him for five years, and the supreme command 
in the Rhenish provinces given him. But thence he was called to 
Illyricum, where a widespread and fierce revolt engaged all his 
energy for the next three years. He was successful; but during 
that time Arminius crushed the legions of Varus in Westphalia, 
and so great was the public mourning that Tiberius’s own triumph 
was deferred. Tiberius himself had to hasten to the Rhine and 
strain all to keep the Germans from coming west. The strictest dis- 
cipline was now enforced by Tiberius ; he contrived and maintained 
the highest excellence and efficacy of methods and materials. 
Each baggage cart had a limited and compact load to carry, and 
Tiberius satisfied himself by personal inspection, that these orders 
were strictly carried out. Ancient and almost antiquated forms of 
military punishment were restored to practice. 

After two years of cautious and successful campaigns, he re- 
turned to Rome and now celebrated his triumph. The Z7ribunicia 
potestas was renewed for him, and in the following year he again 
set out for Illyricum. But while journeying thither he was has- 
tily recalled to the bedside of the dying Emperor at Nola. He 
was kept closeted with Augustus for an entire day. There is no 
reason for assuming that Augustus appointed him his successor 
unwillingly. He had designated Tiberius as his successor ever 
since the demise of Lucius and Gaius. The accession of Tiberius 
was not published to the Roman world before there had been put 
out of the way, by secret execution, Julia’s youngest son, Agrippa 
Posthumus; probably by a last vescriptum of the dying Augustus at 
dictation of Livia. 

Tiberius was now princeps. He had never been popular. His 
was not youth, to which nations are wont to look in sanguine ex- 
pectation at anewaccession. He was fifty-six years old. His char- 
acter was fixed. He had very few personal friends. One of his max- 
ims is illustrated by very many measuresandacts. While zealous of 
the full and exclusive sway of the supreme power, he loved to realize 
his aims indirectly. While he knew that he was not popular, nor 
could be, and while in many ways he seems to have held public 
opinion in silent contempt, he was morbidly sensitive of public 
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criticism. He cannot but have distrusted, from the very first, all 
the ostentatious display of loyal devotion, which was made before 
him by the Roman senate, by delegations from a distance, by the 
masses of the capital. He had himself gone through an anxious 
and bitter period of dependence ; he probably perfectly appreciated 
the natural history of the attachment which subsisted between the 
Roman princeps on the one hand, and the Senate, the Fguztes, the 
Plebs of Rome, the imperial guard, the legions in the distant pro- 
vinces and the provincial subjects of Rome, on the other. 

His first public acts were very moderate and cautious indeed. 
He made a tool of the senate as much as possible, and largely as- 
sumed the modest position of an equal who merely sought advice 
and made a few very polite suggestions. While he did not yield 
a jot of the sovereignty vested in his zmperium, he preferred to 
have everything as far as possible, covered by a senatus-consultum. 
The senate permitted itself to be handled with charming facility. 
They knew how chary he was with frank and direct expressions of 
his wishes. A large class of senators consequently was ever on 
the alert to anticipate or interpret his wishes. The same men 
were eager to assume by their initiative the responsibility for 
measures which Tiberius desired to see accomplished without com- 
promising himself personally. This is an historical fact which al- 
ways and to-day renders it difficult to do Tiberius justice. But 
inasmuch as he frequently refrains from overt acts and direct 
measures, we cannot help fixing our attention on his aims and 
motives. Thus in his apparent refusal to assume the full position 
of Augustus, this deportment of Tiberius, at his accession, was no 
doubt by him intended as a test of the senate: he made the senate 
legitimize his own accession ina profuse fashion without asking for 
it; no one could say that any violence or coercion had attended his 
stepping into the highest power. Thus, too, with the /ex mayestatis ; 
he did not directly decree that indictments should be made and 
trials held for personal offence against the Emperor in speech, act, 
or even gesture; the praetor Pomponius Macro made an official in- 
quiry whether trials /aesae majestatis should be held, whereupon 
followed the simple reply: “that the laws should be enforced.” 

It should be noted that Tiberius,—while having but little faith 
probably in human nature, and none but a utilitarian regard for 
men, for a long time refrained from any wanton destruction of life 
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or substance. There is recorded a large number of measures which 
deserve to be called good and judicious. In cases of private distress 
he not infrequently relieved petitioners from his private purse,— 
as in the case of Senator Pius Aurelius, whose property had been 
impaired by water-works,—whereas he refrained from mere lavish 
liberality, and spurned popularity to be gotten by this as well 
as by any other means. He generally seems to have found his 
satisfaction in the strict severity of law and precedent, for which the 
Romans did not give him credit, nor could that age appreciate such 
a system of public deportment. For he was not fond of the ex- 
travagance of scenic and arenic display, and provided for these 
Roman pleasures more stintedly than the Romans liked. The fac- 
tions of the theatres had become very hostile to one another, their 
quarrels sometimes seriously endangering the public peace ; these 
he suppressed with promptness. The salaries of the actors were 
lowered, the number of gladiators cut down. The Emperor per- 
sonally set the example of simplicity and frugality, and often had 
set before him dishes of the previous day half consumed. The 
loose living and profigacy of the higher classes he coerced as far 
as he was able, and banished from Italy those highborn women 
who were brazen enough to have their names registered on the 
lists of the police. As for the suppression of luxury in material 
refinement by statute, he did not approve of it because he knew it 
to be not feasible. He well knew that moral sentiment alone could 
here effect anything. As for the rest he called attention to the 
fact that all these matters were after all of slight importance when 
compared with the great economic question of the day, that Italy 
and all her immense consumption was utterly dependent upon the 
resources of the provinces. 

In the year 17, A. D., twelve leading cities of Asia Minor, amongst 
them Philadelphia, Sardes, Kyme, were levelled to the ground by 
a terrific earthquake, which was all the more destructive because it 
fell upon them at night: a special commissioner was sent by the 
Emperor, and all taxes remitted for five years. In other ways he 
provoked and deserved the gratitude of the provincials. On the 
one hand, in the management of distant provinces, he avoided the 
waste of wars whenever he could; and on the other hand he did 
not save by his intercession Roman proconsules, propretores and 
procuratores accused of extortion. Besides, he had the fashion of 
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maintaining long tenure in office, a practice beneficial of course to 
the provincials. Tacitus himself says, [IV, 6,] ina general review of 
the first nine years of Tiberius’s administration (14-23 A. D.), that 
he had a care that the provinces were not troubled with zew bur- 
dens, and that, in levying the established ones, the officials did not 
proceed with avarice and cruelty. It seems even that bodily pun- 
ishment and the confiscation of private property were acts not 
permitted to the zpertum of provincial governors. 

One of the fairest figures in the Annals of Tacitus is Germanticus, 
painted like a blessed apparition from a higher and a better world. 
Our present concern is about the attitude of Tiberius to Germanicus 
in general, and whether he sought, and through Piso wrought, the 
death of his nephew and adopted son. When Tiberius himself 
came to the throne he entrusted the highest military command (the 
Rhine and Gaul) toGermanicus. This prince succeeded in quelling, 
soon after, the formidable revolt of the Rhenish and Pannonian 
legions. His subsequent campaigns into Germany are pictured by 
Tacitus with all the literary skill at his command. At the same 
time it may fairly be questioned whether the military ability of 
Germanicus himself was really of the highest order. For nothing 
permanent could be gained by invading a territory offering no hos- 
tages in fixed villages or cities ; but the quarrelsome tribes of Ger- 
many were merely temporarily united and strengthened ; whereas 
by skilful diplomatic manipulation and the judicious distribution 
of partial favors, they could be kept disunited and wasting one 
another. . 

In the year 17, A. D., Germanicus was sent East, with a supreme 
and universal command as the Emperor’s lieutenant. Tacitus has 
painted him here as a scholar and fine gentleman, fond of studying 
classic localities, such as Athens, the Troad, Egypt. He died, 
however, in the year 19, A. D., in the belief that Piso, proconsul 
of Syria, and Piso’s consort Plancina had caused his death by slow 
poison. As for Tiberius himself, all the evidence before us does 
not, I think, justify us in considering him at all as the insti- 
gator of the crime. He had not any occasion at that time to fear 
for his throne as faras Germanicus was concerned, whose loyalty 
had been tested intrying times. Nor can we see why the dowager 
Livia should have hated Germanicus, who was her younger son’s 
son. Piso’s the proud patrician’s enmity against Germanicus we can 
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more readily understand, though it is hard to see what he could 
have gained by the death of Germanicus. In the trial of Piso the 
attitude of the Emperor was that of the strictest fairness. Of the 
defense, Tacitus says that it was weak in most points except that 
it invalidated the count of poisoning alleged in the bill of indictment. 
The consort of Piso, Plancina, by the advice of her patroness the 
dowager, separated her own cause from that of her husband. 
Thereupon Piso took his life in his chamber at night. 

Amongst the gravest features in the reign of Tiberius are the 
trials under the /ex majestatis. Its original sphere under the re- 
public had embraced as culprits, those who injured the people or 
army of Rome by insurrection or some other treasonable action, 
and thus had diminished the “ majestas ” of the Roman people. Au- 
gustus had by special interpretation manipulated the /ex to keep 
libellersin bounds. Inthe reign of Tiberius it was revived very ex- 
tensively, in such a way that any offense whatever against the per- 
son or the family of the princeps could be indicted before the sen- 
ate, and the culprit accused /es@ majestatis. And while the legal 
hold upon the accused was extremely elastic and manifold, any- 
body could lay an information, be a delator ; the premium paid by 
the statute was very attractive. Thus, a noble lady, Varilla, was ac- 
cused under the law, of having spoken derisively of Augustus, and 
of Tiberius and the dowager. A curious case was that of the Ro- 
man knight Lutorius Priscus and his fatal performances as a poet. 
Drusus, the only son of the Emperor, was sick, and Lutorius antici- 
pated the death of the prince by a funeral poem, which in his vanity, 
he recited to a circle of noble ladies. This cost him his life—Un- 
happily for the later administration of Tiberius, Sejanus was his 
favorite and prime minister, He rose to be commander of the im- 
perial guards (prefectus pretorio) when stilla young man. This 
position he rendered much more important and weighty by con- 
centrating all the pratorians in one common barracks built for the 
purpose. He attached the rank and file entirely to his person and 
took the appointment of all officers into his own hands. And al- 
though he was merely a Roman Knight, he brought his senatorial 
creatures into the highest places of profit and power, and the man 
who had not himself originally a seat in the curia, was called a 
socius laborum in official proclamations of the Emperor. But Se- 
janus in his heart of hearts was impatient of being a mere minister. 
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There were in his way :—first, Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and 
second, the family of Germanicus, in which there were three sons, 
Nero, Drusus, and Gaius (Caligula). The crown princess was Livia, 
and Sejanus became her paramour. Drusus, the heir-apparent, had 
long been impatient of the enormous influence wielded by the com- 
mander of the guards, and once in a quarrel dealt him an angry 
blow in the face. The wily and polished Sejanus now managed, 
through the younger Livia herself,to poison her husband Drusus. 
People thought that he died of disease, for he was given somewhat 
to cups and riotous living. Tiberius maintained remarkable com- 
posure at this affliction. The fact is, he never expected much from 
the administrative abilities of his son. The next thing in the way 
of the minister was Agrippina and her sons; but nothing would 
avail here, for Agrippina watched over her boys with feminine cir- 
cumspection, coupled with masculine energy. Now Sejanus used 
all his arts to work up suspicion in the mind of the Emperor. And 
so well did the minister succeed in poisoning the mind of Agrip- 
pina against Tiberius, that she grossly offended the latter by the 
frank avowal of her suspicions. This estrangement of Tiberius 
from the relatives of Germanicus proved, in course of time, the de- 
struction of most of them. Agrippina was removed to the island of 
Pandatoria, where subsequently she took her own life by starva- 
tion. Of her sons, Drusus and Nero found a similar death. 
Sejanus seemed near the goal of his hopes; and especially so, 
when, in 26 A. D., the Emperor removed to Caprea, opposite 
Surrentum on the fair coast of smiling Campania. As to his life 
there, modern criticism, as expressed ¢. g. by the excellent scholar 
Merivale, justly refuses to give credence to the horrible and foul re- 
ports which were circulated amongst the corrupt gossips of the 
aristocracy at the capital, preserved and embellished in the biogra- 
phy of Suetonius, and somewhat less grossly presented in the nar- 
rative of Tacitus. The greater the severity with which Tiberius 
forbade and punished any uninvited approach to his insular her- 
mitage, the more the curiosity and perplexed imagination of the 
crouching and secretly cursing aristocracy at Rome, wrought out 
a detailed and sensational picture of his life and habits on the island. 
Old man as Tiberius was when he made Caprea his abode, and 
high in power as Sejanus was,the Emperor did not propose to rule 
less certainly and fully than before. Three years after his depart- 
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ure to his hermitage, occurred the death of his mother Livia. His 
deportment was striking; he really did not care to conceal a cer- 
tain gratification, as being freed from the influence and restraint of 
the one person whom, by human and divine law, he could not af- 
ford to neglect or ignore ; he never had cherished the standing report 
that his succession to Augustus was principally the work of Livia, 
and that he was his mother’s creature. Not only did he not attempt 
any special display of filial affection and veneration at her death, 
but did not even come to Rome in person to attend the obsequies. 
Nay, he even repressed or cancelled several of the decrees of honor 
passed by the senate. For it was not an infrequent occurrence, and 
very characteristic of Tiberius, that his eager servants, wishing to 
please and flatter him, overshot or widely missed the mark ; so well 
did he often conceal his real sentiments. 

The one mistake, above all, which he made, was in Scjanus. 
When that supple but ambitious creature of his, had dared to ask 
Tiberius for the hand of Livia, the widow of Drusus,—he had re- 
ceived his first check from the cool diplomat, his patron. No one 
can tell whether Tiberius really began to comprehend the designs 
of his minister at that point or not. Certain it seems, however, 
that whatever suspicions may have arisen in the ever watchful Em- 
peror, were utterly put to rest by subsequent events, especially on 
one occasion, when Sejanus risked his life to save the Emperor. 

Continuous and well arranged, as the system of communication 
was which Tiberius maintained between Caprea and the Roman 
Senate-chamber, and between the headquarters of the imperial 
guard,—he could not but feel that people at Rome were getting 
accustomed by degrees to look upon Sejanus as thé real source 
and seat of power. Tiberius had really put himself at a terrible 
disadvantage ; trusting Sejanus alone, and distrusting all the other 
forces and factors at Rome, be began to feel that Sejanus was pre- 
paring to mount into his own place. The way in which Tiberius 
checkmated the minister is eminently characteristic, and one of the 
most subtle feats of diplomatic strategy in all his career. 

Things had come to such a pass, that Tiberius no longer dared 
to openly and at once depose the powerful minister. He began 
to vary the contents of his letters to Sejanus in this wise: Now he 
would speak of his poor health, and that he expected soon to die ; 
again, that his health was excellent. In one letter he would praise 
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Sejanus, and fill him with the most splendid expectations, and in 
another he would complain and fill the minister with unpleasant 
forebodings. Thus he cleverly disconcerted the sentiments, plans 
and purposes of the minister; at the same time, the reputation of 
the minister’s power became unsteady, and varying in the senate 
and on the forum. When the chess player at Caprea was sure of 
so much, he pushed his plans more rapidly, preparing a blow which 
should strike the favorite unawares. A letter from Tiberius to the 
senate was entrusted to the hands of Naevius Sertorius Macro, and 
at the same time Macro was secretly appointed the successor to Se- 
janus, as commander of the guards. Witha trusted band of troops, 
Macro went to the session of the senate, that day held on the Pala- 
tinum. He first spread the report that the news from Caprea were 
that Sejanus speedly would receive the 7ribunicia potestas. Joy- 
fully, and utterly thrown off his guard, the minister took his seat in 
the senate. Macro quickly sent the Pratorians on guard back to 
their barracks, and his own men took their place. Then he reada 
long letter from Caprea. Slight intimations were followed by in- 
direct attacks, complaints against creatures of Sejanus. No inti- 
mation of elevating Sejanus further. Senators began to leave the 
seats near the minister. 

Guards of Macro now approached at the command of the consul 
Regulus. The minister was utterly disconcerted, dumbfounded. 
But his fall was accomplished. Not a voice was raised in his be- 
half, not an arm lifted in his defence. Soon the capital was full 
of the astounding news. Everywhere the statues of the erst all- 
powerful favorite, were hurled from their pedestals. His name 
everywhere resounded, coupled with curses. Not long after his 
body lay at the foot of the Gemonian stairs. For three days the 
mob of Rome mutilated it. Then the remains were thrown into 
the river. His children shared his fate. 

The remaining seven years of the life and career of Tiberius are 
his worst. The friends of Sejanus fell by the score; the historian, 
Tacitus says, became weary of recording the roll of blood and death 
which went on from day to day, and which did not even pass over 
the most sacred holidays of the Roman calendar. 

His personal safety seems to have been the ruling and principal 
object of his later years. The last remnants of affection and trust 
were extinguished in the breast of the Emperor. 
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The senate became a body, of whom some were informers; 
the others, the victims of their colleagues informing. Nothing 
suited the disposition and personal habits of the distant Emperor bet- 
ter than a system where a hint from him sufficed to put an end to 
any prominent man’s life, while prosecution, examination and con- 
demnation were carried on in the senate and by the legal responsi- 
bility of the senate, who, losing all real power and prerogative, 
had really become the slaves, bloodhounds and hangmen of the 
old man at Caprea. His personal sentiments had utterly become 
those of the heartless and hopeless cynic and pessimist. The 
modern, “ After me the deluge,” finds a counterpart in his saying : 


«« When I am gone, let fire consume the universe!” 


(u0d Yavdvtog yaia vtys7tw mvp!) He caused to be entered upon the 
public minutes of courts and senate, the foul things said against 
him, which came out in the examination of the accused. 

The old man was now almost alone, and resembled Priam, in 
that he had survived nearly all his kin and offspring. Of the sons 
of Germanicus, there remained only young Caligula [Gaius], whom 
in his last years he kept about him. The young fellow had learned 
a lesson in dissembling and self-control, but the old man fully un- 
derstood the mad and ferocious turn of his brutal nature. 

To the last, Tiberius attempted to deceive his attendants about 
his real condition; and a few days before his death, he overdid 
bodily exertion and ate too heavily; this, however, hastened his 
last hour. When, in a villa near Misenum, he was almost gone, and 
the lackeys thought that he had breathed his last, he came to again 
and feebly called for refreshments. But the favorites of his desig- 
nated successor Caligula, were tired of the old man’s tenacity of 
life, and promptly had him choked with pillows. 


Tiberius wasa statesman of a high order, both in the economy 
of administration and in the diplomatic manipulation of things; 
but his personal traits show a very peculiar medley of contrasts. 

Doubting and sceptic as he was with regard to the moral side 
of human nature, he was, like Wallenstein and Napoleon, a fatalist 
of the most decided type. Many persons suffered death, because 
his astrological enquiries had shown him that their nativity was 
adverse to himself. He repelled flattery, especially in the first por- 
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tion of his reign. While in the use and practice of the Roman 
tongue he was a purist to a fault, his favorite recreation, in his pri- 
vate circle, was discoursing with Greek /terati on minute quibbles 
of Grammar and Greek mythology. 

Regarding his work and career, we can, I think, in conclusion 
say this much:—From first to last, he loved to achieve his pur- 
poses by indirect manipulation. He delighted in so dissembling 
his real sentiments and designs, as ¢o force the hand of his op- 
ponents or servants. And as for the latter, unhappily for his own 
reign and personal felicity, private experience and natural disposi- 
tion combined to present to his mind nearly all prominent men as 
his real or probable or possible enemies. 

ErnEst G. SIHLerR, Ph.D. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN THE HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


S was shown in the last number, it would hardly seem to mat- 

ter much, whether proprietors in the Highlands were natur- 

ally wise or foolish. There is something in the system which 
undoes the effects of natural goodness ; and disaster may almost as 
readily be expected in the case of a superior man as in that of a 
fool. The rule is for proprietors to bring up their sons in utter 
ignorance of everything they ought to know regarding the manage- 
ment of estates, and when these young enter upon their inheritance 
the management is delegated to a “ factor.” It is no wonder that 
the factor loses sight of the interests of his employer, when the em- 
ployer himself has lost sight of the duty which he owes to man and 
God, as the custodian of such a trust as an estate with its population. 
It is also no no wonder, either, that when men have a power 
which no man ought to wield, they abuse it. All these things ought 
to be governed by moral laws; and where these are not observed, no 
social or political contrivance will compensate for the omission. 
There can be no doubt that the failure to perform the duties at- 
tached to such a trust ought to entail loss of power. But then, as 
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we have seen, the laws of entail help to keep the property intact 
somehow. Still, it will not do. The possession is far from what 
is aimed at; and the various other expedients resorted to for the 
purpose of keeping up the monopoly, are not adequate to the end 
in view. Estates are kept from getting into the market, it is true, 
but the men to inherit fail. It is thus that some of the present 
estates have become so very large. Within the memory of living 
men, the Sutherland estate, forexample, has been added to the es- 
tates held by the Marquis of Stafford in Shropshire, Norfolk and 
Staffordshire ; and since then the Cromarty estate has followed, 
through failure of heirs male on the part of John Hay MacKenzie, 
Esq., of Newhall. In a much shorter period, three estates have 
been added in Perthshire alone to the Norne-Drummond estate. 
The litigations over the Breadalbane and Lovat estates show the 
difficulty there is in keeping up direct succession. The Chisholm, 
the Mackintosh and the Dunmaglass estates have, within a lifetime, 
fallen into the hands of obscure relatives discovered in Canada; 
and if we had ready reference to records we could give a larger 
number of similar cases—showing that, although the public are 
defrauded in some measure by this huge wrong, the men who per- 
petrate the fraud fail signally in their aim of keeping up great 
families. They sow to the flesh and they reap corruption. 

The great fact with which we have to do here is, that with all 
the indications of a divine law favoring the redistribution of those 
estates, the laws of primogeniture and entail interpose. There is 
strong evidence, in the failures we have been noting, that if these 
artificial barriers were removed, the natural laws would assert them- 
selves in a manner—not which would cure the evil,—éut which 
would put it in the power of an intelligent and energetic people to re- 
acquire the land by voluntary effort. No good is to be had without 
the proper effort. From the difficulties which we thus see in the 
way of keeping up the families for whose glory and gain this law 
exists, there is the greater hope that, other things being equal, the 
land would find its level sooner than the origin of the monopoly 
would seem to justify us in expecting. The moral ruling in the 
case is too remarkable not to strike the thinking man. The monop- 
olists succeed even beyond their intention in massing the land in 
large estates; but this success is a result of their own partial ex- 
tinction. The originators of the system never thought they might 
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be frustrated in their design by their very success.* Accumulation 
there is, but that is in part because the Dalhousies, and the Panmures 
and the Gowers, and the Sutherlands, and the Gordons, who were 
intended to live alone in the midst of the earth, could not keep 
themselves alive. Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Romance of the Peerage” 
affords numerous practical illustrations of the various ways in which 
the great families have been frustrated in their lordly designs, 
although the masses have failed to recover their own. 

The landless masses have been very remiss in overlooking the 
great law which underlies the human laws referred to, and which 
is every now and again making a breach in the stronghold of the 
feudal system. It should at least encourage them to know that, 
after all that has been done to keep up the land monopoly, the men 
for whose good or for whose glory it is kept up miss their mark. 
A long list could be given of men of very recent times, who have 
devoted splendid talents, and sometimes even genius, to amassing 
wealth and building up families and associating their names with 
lands and mansions, yet who have already passed away, leaving 
nothing but their names behind. They alsa have been frustrated, 
and they may be added to the lists of the older aristocracy, to show 
how futile is the attempt to establish a family on any other basis 
than that of righteousness. So that even the landed gentry them- 
selves, if they had not become infatuated, should have seen long 
ago, that they were only sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. 
And we wish to say, further, that in advocating the breaking down 
of the enormous estates and leaving the owners to stand on the 
broader ground of common utility and beneficence, we are 
working for their good as well as for the good of the masses, and 
we are working in harmony with those divine laws which cannot 
be set aside. We urge these considerations here all the more 
earnestly, as we desire to develop in the minds of rich and poor a 
clearer perception of the irresistible force which resides thus in the 
great moral laws in question. 

The game laws are in the Highlands to-day, as they were at 
first in England, part and parcel of the feudal system. They have 
operated so as to have many thousands of square miles of land,— 
which might be feeding sheep and cattle, and, in some notable cases, 
yielding excellent crops,—laid out as deer forests. In this way 
they have reduced the area of land available for men. Thousands 
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of habitations ‘have been demolished and the adjoining lands laid 
waste, that the privileged few might have it in their power to pur- 
sue the amusement of killing! The people of America can hardly 
imagine the extent to which this low and idiotic pursuit has been 
developed. They cannot understand numbers of sane, educated, 
wealthy men, laying out themselves and all belonging to them for 
the purpose of having, as their highest enjoyment, a few weeks a 
year of chasing and killing grouse, partriges, hares, roe and deer. 

There has been a new method introduced into this game mad- 
ness. It is probable that public opinion has grown too strong for 
those gentlemen who would remove the people now out of the way 
of game. Not long ago we were in conversation with a gentleman 
who had only been a few years in possession of his estate. The 
subject of the presence or absence of people on the land came up 
several times, and always with an expression on his part of thank- 
fulness to his predecessor for clearing the land of people! It was 
clear he would not himself have outraged public opinion by remov- 
ing those people, but it was not that he had not the desire; 
and the last account we had of his doings was that he was trying to 
stop a path by which'the inhabitants of a near village were wont 
to go to the sea-shore to fish. This stoppage caused the poor 
people a journey of three miles instead of one. The only possible 
harm which the people could do, in going along this track 
in the moor, was that they might disturb an occasional roe or hare! 
He will very likely follow the example of numbers of others, and 
allow his game to multiply so that it will render it impossible for 
the tenants who remain to make a living out of the land. This 
policy has been pursued to an extent which is almost incredible. 
For example, widow D. was giving up her farm in 1878, giving 
over the crop at valuation to the incoming tenant, as had been done 
to her by her predecessor in 1868. She specified one field which 
happened to be under oats on both occasions. When going in, 
it was valued to her at $625 ; but somuch had the game increased 
in the interval, and so little had the professed owner of the game 
cared for the interest of his tenant, that the crop was only valued 
at $125 to her successor. Two other tenants on the same estate 
have since been sold out ina state of total bankruptcy. Over great 
stretches of country the game has increased so as to be a literal 
plague. Deer come down from the mountains, and scamper into 
the very gardens and stock yards, eating and destroying all before 
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them. The tenants dare not fire a gun or even keep a dog to 
frighten the deer, and they have to sit up all night to keep the 
deer off as quietly as possible, so as not to makethem wild. Poor 
people have been obliged to give up the cow which supplied their 
children with milk, the hares and rabbits having destroyed the 
grass and provender. On the estate of a baronet who is chairman 
of one of the political parties in the county, the rabbits had got 
to such a head that they ate up every morsel of cabbage in the 
garden of one of his tenants. The game keeper was sent to kill 
the rabbits, and he sold them to the tenant at 60 cents a pair. 

If there is not famine in these regions as well as in Ireland, it is 
that the hard working friends in distant employment are sending 
home meal and money to avert starvation. What with inferior 
soil, heavy rents, and the destruction by game, these people, if they 
escape absolute famine, are from year to year in a state of chronic 
poverty, which born Americans cannot realize—and the whole is 
due to man-made laws. 

But this is not the whole, nor the worst of it. It is sad and ter- 
rible to be kept down thus in the depths of poverty; but it is still 
worse that so many of the sons of the brave fathers of heroic times 
should acquiesce in the rule which produces the poverty and deg- 
radation. Considerable numbers are employed as managers, game- 
keepers, grooms, footmen, waiting maids, and so forth. Thus, there 
is a species of gain in acting the flunkey; and considerable num- 
bers come to be more or less interested pecuniarily in upholding 
the absurd and wicked system. This is a very sad affair—that an 
appreciable number should think that they were benefitted by bear- 
ing a hand in the work of degradation. 

Nor is this yet, mean and despicable as it is, the worst of the 
matter. The shooting-lodges are recognized as being, in a great 
many cases, positive centres of sexual immorality ; insomuch, that 
the wonder has often been expressed that the clergy have not, in 
General Assembly, Synod, presbytery or pulpit, felt it their duty to 
attack the system. There are long lamentations over Sabbath- 
breaking and non-attendance at church; but never a word against 
“killing for sport,” with all its demoralizing associations—some 
of them so bad that we cannot describe them in the light of day. 
Let it be noticed here, that so great is the tendency among the 
rich to pursue this wretched sporting mania, that there are num- 
bers of proprietors who get more rent for moors than for farms. 
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We shall not dwell upon the law of hypothec further than to 
say that it has aided vastly in adding farm to farm, by affording 
protection to the proprietors against loss from letting their lands 
in excessive masses to men without adequate means. Thus, men 
who had not money enough to take a hundred acres have taken a 
thousand or more, the proprietor being indemnified from loss by 
his having the power to seize for rent anything and everything he 
found on the farm, although most of it may have been unpaid for 
to seed-merchant, cattle-dealer, carpenter and saddler. 

Altogether, it will be seen that much of what is needed in the 
Highlands, as elsewhere, is that the several laws, which constitute 
the main ribs of the feudal system, should be repealed, so as to allow 
the laws of nature to operate in redistributing the land. Natural 
affection would lead parents to divide the large estates among the 
children, doing so much of the work of breaking down. Misman- 
agement and extravagance would lead in a great many cases to 
the sale of the lands; and this would come all the sooner, but 
for the high rents which the game and hypothec laws enable 
them to draw. There is neither destruction nor communism called 
for by any one whom we know to be engaged in this land move- 
ment, although it cannot be denied that there is great reason to 
fear that so huge a combination of long-continued wrong must come 
to an end by a measure of violence and retribution in keeping with 
its origin and with the evil which it has inflicted upon the nation. 
This is a very serious thing to contemplate, and it is for those who 
stand in the way of a peaceful and constitutional settlement, by re- 
sisting the proposals made by us, to be prepared for the conse- 
quences. We are determined that the world shall know that with 
them rests the responsibility of bringing the system to a violent 
end. We wrote and write and pray for a peaceful solution ; and if 
a crash does come, as come it may, we tell the landlords and their 
supporters that the fault is entirely their own. Witha view to the 
question being solved in an honest, straightforward manner, in the 
mid-day light of the world, we have carried it across the Atlantic 
and laid it before the great American public, on the platform, in 
the newspaper, and inthe magazine. We have done this in reliance 
upon light ; and if, as is, alas! too much the case, the abettors of 
the system will pursue us with their misrepresentations of our views, 
they will only be making the intelligent and moral solution all the 
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more difficult and distant, if they will not be laying up vengeance 
for themselves against the day of reckoning. What right have they 
to expect to escape a better end than overtook the abettors of the 
same system in France? Will they take warning by what is now 
going on on the Continent of Europe? The iniquities of the 
fathers are visited just now on the Emperor Alexander. He 
has done much in the direction of emancipation; but that work 
was too long deferred. The iron had entered into the flesh, aye, 
into the souls of the serfs; and it would seem as if it would not be 
undone without blood. They are to blame for this terrible work 
of retribution who persist in their wrongful hold until their victims 
are so degraded that they become instruments of vengeance. 

If the buttresses of the feudal system were removed, there need 
be no fear but an intelligent and self-denying people would in course 
of time recover their own. But they ought to be helped to help 
themselves. And in this we need not go further than to suggest 
the carrying out, all over the three kingdoms, of the principle of 
“Bright’s clauses” in the Irish Land Act of 1870. The British 
Government has also before it the example of Prussia, in adopting a 
scheme of restoration, aided by the intervention of the land banks. 
A measure of this kind would work itself and cost the Government 
no money. If we had space, we could show by examples how easy 
it were to solve this great question, if we once had got a willing 
mind. But for the present we have discharged the duty of giving 
a glimpse of the evil system under which the Highlanders, just as 
certainly as the Irish, have been defrauded of their own and held 
down in worse than Egyptian slavery ; and of just giving a hint as 
to the direction in which we would move for redress. Writing to 
us on the subject of the state of Sutherland, the late John Mac- 
Donald, Free Church Minister of Brood, simply quoted Isaiah L., 7: 
“Your country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire; your 
land, strangers devour it in your presence and it is desolate, as 
overthrown by strangers.” 

We believe that so far as this story reaches the ear and the eye 
of the American people, they will sympathise with the sufferers and 
their representatives, and that when the voice of this great nation 
of free men is raised, demanding that Ireland shall be delivered trom 
the man-made causes of her recurring famines, the case of the 
kindred people of the Highlands of Scotland will be included in the 
demand. Joun Murpocu. 
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THE SEDATIVE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


DUCATION has another value from that by which it is most 
k popularly measured, that is, as a means of getting on in life. 
It has a strong sedative influence which is seldom much descanted 
upon, but is very important, especially at this time. Socially and 
politically speaking, a well-educated man is a safe, steady, conser- 
vative man. He is protected from the temptation common to 
ignorant or very imperfectly and one-sidedly taught men, to look 
at things from the point of view of his immediate interests. He is 
also protected against discontent, because his mind is well-stored. 
Time can never hang so heavy on his hands as on those of an igno- 
rant man; the most trivial tasks can be seasoned by thought and 
remembrance ; often the most interesting debates on abstract sub- 
jects are going on in his mind, while his hands are busy with some 
common work. The same is true of a woman. She need not have 
a vacant mind because she is engaged in this or that household 
task ; and, no matter how low her circumstances may be, she will be 
contented in proportion as she is educated. By education, of 
course I do not mean the “education” of the majority, but the 
gradual ripening of faculties which comes of experience, and of the 
fact of having once been set in the right path to learn. 

Of those whose “ schooling” begins and ends in that shallow 
modern system that takes in two or three years of one’s life and 
makes of them a kind of receptacle for unexplained facts and in- 
fallible but not logical dicta, a few only find their way out of this 
labyrinth and discover the way to knowledge of an intelligible and 
useful kind. 

Some are helped by circumstances, and some not. Altogether 
the thoughtful and educated form a small minority, but it is possi- 
ble that this may increase in the future. The personal advantage 
of this habit of mind is enormous. An educated man is never 
lonely, nor, as the French say, desauvré ; that is, devoid of occupa- 
tion, or incapable of creating it. He cannot be, sincerely, a social- 
ist, or a demagogue. He knows that his individual failure, if he is 
poor and unlikely ever to be otherwise, does not warrant his dis- 
turbing the order of society, and that other issues than mere per- 
sonal comfort are involved in any sudden and violent re-action, or 
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change, in things as they are. He knows that personal denuncia- 
tion is silly, and that each fact brought against one member of a for- 
tunate class, can be matched by an opposite one in another mem- 
ber apparently as well deserving to be called a type of his order. 
Selfishness is at the root of every socialist upheaval; no man who 
could pass from the class of dependents to that of owners would 
care to countenance subversive plans that would rob him of his ac- 
quired property. Such selfishness is only possible in an unedu- 
cated or shallow mind. His individuality is the pivot on which an 
ignorant person’s ideas and hopes revolve; he sees what affects him, 
and by instinct pushes against it in the dark,—the animal’s way of 
protecting himself reproduced in the human being. An educated 
man sees further ahead, connects present with future, and personal 
with universal circumstances, philosophically holds his hand and 
stays his tongue, remembering that it is not for him to interfere 
with the course of events, and that evils generally right themselves 
through the excesses they lead to. What he can do, is to so pre- 
pare himself that these evils will hurt him less, because his mind 
will dwell less on them, and his imagination be better occupied 
than in enlarging on them. The half-education so commonly and 
carelessly spread abroad, which newspapers conspire to make 
even more unsatisfactory and permanently hurtful as life goes on, 
—preventing men from educating themselves by earnest thought— 
is a source of more political mischief than is realized. It fosters 
dogmatism, always the markof ignorance. The more a man knows, 
the larger the field of what he does not know seems to him; the 
more he reads by responsible writers and about real facts, the more 
he feels that there is another side to everything, except the Ten 
Commandments. 

Limitations and explanations fence in and alter most things; 
a judicial and calm neutrality ought, for many years, to be the 
learner’s habit of mind. A few moral principles, chiefly summed 
up in the words honesty and sincerity, are the only immutable 
things; as to theories and even facts, there is hardly anything so 
certain that it cannot be seriously affected by statements of various 
kinds. To have one’s mind always accessible to new expositions 
of truth, without having one’s passions engaged in the triumph of 
any one formula, is very desirable, and this attitude brings with it 
its own reward, for, through it, new interests are always at hand, 
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and the mind is exercised in a healthy manner, itself a recreation, 
while present and individual troubles must be necessarily dwarfed 
and deadened. All this seems to belong to the fie!d of philosophy 
in which so many clever men have lately thought it worth their 
while to utter so many truisims, concerning what is called pessim- 
ism and optimism. I am looking at life as it is, showing that edu- 
cation is practically the best comforter, soother and guide. Into 
the abstract question of whether this life is an unendurable evil, 
I do not enter; it seems to me a very foolish question to raise, and 
one which the almost universal clinging to life under the most un- 
pleasant circumstances goes far to decide in a rational and practical 
way, not exactly pessimistic. But that education may have a heal- 
ing and softening influence, it is necessary that it should be true 
and thorough, and that it should produce, in spite of the humble 
and receptive habit of mind, a sort of pride and joy in knowledge. 
Unless this knowledge is in some way efficient and useful, it is not 
easy to rejoice over one’s possession of it, and, to make it efficient, 
it ought to be directed to one special aim, towering above the rest. 
One line of thought and action should be followed further than 
the rest; in fact, some speciality should be cultivated. Any hand 
labor, intelligently pursued, must lead to kindred labor in abstract 
science, and abstract science, on the other hand, generally disposes 
one towards practical experiment. Either or both occupy and en- 
large the mind, widen the sympathies, but control the passions. 
The schemes for technical education so widespread in some Euro- 
pean countries, and at present struggling to get a footing in this 
country, tend greatly to the diffusion of this restraining influence 
in society, this application of knowledge as a comfort for short- 
comings of success or fortune, and asa balance to foolish and 
crude theories of reorganization. True education is the best 
leveller, as it chooses only the highest type for reproduction, and 
aims at what mere political or social equality can never compass, 
the assimilation of a lower type to a higher, through a con- 
stant improvement and exercise of the best faculties only, of the 
former. 
Lapy BLancHE Murpny. 











OUR MERCHANT-MARINE. 


OUR MERCHANT-MARINE. 


HE decline of American shipping is a matter of much interest 
T to shipowners and shipbuilders, and not to them only. It is, 
or should be, of interest to all good citizens; for the common car- 
rier is the servant of all, and if he be lamed or enfeebled the con- 
sequence is loss or inconvenience to many. The matter being of 
such general concern, many enquiries have been made as to the 
cause or causes of that decline. The answers thereto have been 
unsatisfactory to some of us, and we will therefore inquire here once 
again, in the hope that increase of knowledge (if it can be had) 
will prevent the trial of certain measures to arrest the said decline, 
which would prove futile or worse; and will tend instead to the 
adoption of better ones. 

In order to avoid confusion, we will treat of shipping under 
Enrolment and shipping under Register, separately; for as our 
foreign and our coastwise commerce are carried on under different 
conditions, so do the respective causes that affect their prosperity 
differ. But, before entering on our main inquiry, I will say that 
little reference, if any, will be made in it to our civil war; for its 
effect on our shipping was a transient one. That war was at most 
only an accessory after the fact; for the decline of our shipping 
began before that began, and it did not end when that ended. It 
is true that our tonnage continued to increase in amount till 1860, 
but the profits of it ceased some years prior to that date. It in- 
creased—progressed—after the stimulus to movement ceased, 
as the steamship goes ahead for some time after her motive-power 
becomes inactive. 

Now, having cleared the way for it, we will enter on our main 
business. First, of our coastwise commerce, in which no foreign 
ship can take part, and which is therefore all our own. 

Before steam, as a motive-power in transportation by sea and 
land, came into use, the products of our southern and south-western 
States,—cotton, rice, tobacco, cereals, etc..—found their way by 
the inland water courses, and otherwise, to the nearest seaports, 
and thence, in great part, by sail-vessels coastwise to the ports of 
the middle and north-eastern States. In return, manufactured 
goods, provisions, groceries, etc., went southward along the coast, 
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by the same means of conveyance. But when the steam-engine 
appeared, with its train of cars on iron rails, the course of this 
commerce changed, and it went more and more, as railroads ex- 
tended and increased in number, across the country by rail, instead 
of by sea along the coast. So, too, the trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts now goes to a great extent across the continent. 
This brief statement shows conclusively enough why our coastwise 
shipping has declined, or ceased to increase with increasing com- 
merce, and I will say no more of it, but will now take up the foreign 
trade, which cannot be so easily disposed of; for in that transporta- 
tion isall afloat, and we come into direct competition for it with 
the ships of the world. 

If we would learn to know the cause of the decline of this part 
of our shipping, we must first inquire and understand how and why 
it rose to the eminence on the high seas which it attained to thirty 
years ago ; and, in doing this, our procedure must be to some extent 
a historical one. 

From the begining of this century onward to the middle of it, 
our mercantile marine prospered and increased more rapidly than 
that of any other nation ; and an English book tells us that in 1847 
the shipowners of Liverpool, “regarded with great and natural 
jealousy the then triumphant progress of American shipping ” * 
And, in fact, our ships of that time, built at home, were stronger, 
swifter, under better command, in all respects more seaworthy, than 
those of other countries, and therefore they had everywhere the 
preference over them for freight and passage. This statement will 
be corroborated by all men now living who were shipowners, or 
shipmasters, at that time ; and indeed we have the testimony of 
our most formidable competitors on the ocean to that effect. In 
1843 the British Foreign office, becoming aware of the fact that 
other nations, and especially our own, were outstripping them on 
the ocean, addressed acircular letter to British consuls abroad, re- 
questing information in relation to maritime affairs. “I am par- 
ticularly desirous,” says the writer of the circular, “of gaining 
information in regard to instances which have come under your 
observation, of the incompetency of British shipmasters to manage 


their vessels and their crews, whether arising from deficiency of 
knowledge of practical navigation and seamanship, or of a moral 





* The History of Merchant Shipping, etc, by W. S. Lindsay, London 1878, vol. 
IIL, p. 135. 
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character, particularly want of sobriety . .. . My object is to show 
the necessity of more authoritative steps on the part of Her Ma- 
jetsy’s Government, to remedy what appears to be an evil detri- 
mental to, and seriously affecting, the character of our commercial 
marine, and therefore advantageous to foreign rivals whose mer- 
chant vessels are said to be exceedingly well manned and navigated.” 
Her Majesty’s Government will take “ authoritative steps” in this 
matter: and be it noted, now and always, that the British Govern- 
ment is not, and has never been, a /aissez faire one in relation to 
its merchant marine. The answers to the circular of the Foreign 
Office, many of which are now before me, show that the character 
of British ships, and of their masters, was at that time inferior to 
that of some other nations, and especially inferior to that of our 
own. But the letter of Mr. Baker, consul at Riga, is the most in- 
teresting of all, and I will therefore quote a part of it. 

“Tam sorry to say that in my opinion the British Commercial 
Marine is at present in a worse condition than that of any other 
nation. Foreign shipmasters are generally a more respectable and 
sober class of men than the British. I have always been convinced 
that while British shipowners gain by the more economical manner 
in which their vessels are navigated, they are great losers from the 
serious delays occasioned while on the voyage, and discharging and 
taking in their cargoes, by the incapacity of their shipmasters and 
their intemperate habits. I have had occasion to remark, while 
consul in the United States, that American vessels in particular will 
make three voyages to two of a British vessel; in this having an 
immense advantage over their competitors; and from the superior 
education and consequent business habits (of their masters), ob- 
taining better freights and employment for their vessels.”* 

Three voyages to two: which means that though the cost of 
sailing an American ship was more per month than that of sailing - 
a British ship, it was not more per voyage ; and it means, too, that 
the greater despatch in transit gave to the American ships the fine 
goods—the best-paying freight—and the first-class passengers. An 
“immense advantage”, indeed! And in fact our sail-ships held 
then much the same relation to other sail-ships, that steamships 
now hold to ad sail-ships. Let any one interested’in this matter 
look over files of commercial newspapers, from 1820 to 1840, and 
he will find there, in large type, the words :—Latest news from ‘ 
Europe; and the name of the ship that brought it (almost always 
American), and of her master too, both also prominent. _ These 





* The History of Merchant Shipping, etc., Vol. III., pp. 41=44. 
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names went all over the country, and these successful sea-captains 
were famous men. Famous; and proud of their fame which they 
had fairly earned. Men born to command, and trained to it under 
many difficulties on the wide ocean far from help. They were, in 
fact, a kind of sea-kings; for a ship at sea isa little kingdom com- 
plete within itself, as none other is. But the advent of the steam- 
ship, swift and sure, going straight on its course “ in the teeth of 
the wind,” took the heart out of these men, for they could no longer 
bring the latest news,—which let us note as one of the causes of 
the decline of American shipping. 

In the foregoing faint sketch of the rise to eminence of American 
shipping, no allusion has been made to the occasional hindrances 
to that rise. Some of them were in the end, beneficial—as for in- 
stance, our short war with Great Britian in 1812-15. In that war 
our many victories in death-struggles on the seas, gave courage 
and hope to our ship-masters and ship-owners in the more peaceful 
contest that followed, and helped us to success in that too. 

We said, at the outset, that, if we would know the cause of the 
decline of our mercantile marine, we must first of all enquire how 
and why it attained to that eminence among the shipping of the 
world which it once had; and we may say now, that the cause of 
its decline has been indicated in the saying that “our sail-ships 
once held, to a great extent, the same relation to other sail-ships 
that steamships now hold to ad// sail-ships.” But an indication is 
not sufficient ; and, in order to show the special effect which steam- 
ships had on our sail-ships, we will take a notable instance of it. 
When the Cunard Company in 1848—after running half a dozen 
years or more between Liverpool and Boston via Halifax—started 
a direct line between New York and Liverpool, there were ten lines, 
employing about 150 sail-ships, plying between those ports. Some 
of these lines were I think, somewhat irregular, being composed of 
vessels chartered for the voyage, or “ put on the berth” to take 
their chance for freight. But six of them—the Collins, Black Ball, 
White Star, Dramatic, Black Star and Swallow-tail—were regular 
packet lines sailing on fixed days from each port. American 
ships, staunch and swift, with good passenger accommodations, 
and commanded by the best seamen then afloat. 

These ships had then, and had long had, the principal part of 
the passengers and fine freight going between this country and 
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England. They made a brave fight with the Cunarders, and held 
their business pretty well, till the competition of the Collins Line 
with the Cunard, in 1850 brought the rate of freight by steamer 
down to £4 per ton from £7 10, which the Cunarders had previously 
charged. The unfortunate Collins Line died out in 1858; but the 
Cunarders had added to their line, and continued to add to it, new 
steamers of greater speed and larger freight capacity; and the sail- 
packets, losing their passengers and freight, were soon driven out 
of their position. The Black Ball Line, which outlived the other 
lines, pulled down its signal in 1860. These ships, once so famous, 
had thenceforth to take place and business with the common crowd. 
The instance here adduced, of the effect of steamships on the busi- 
ness of American sail-ships, is an extreme one, and shows marked 
results ; but that effect was everywhere to a considerable extent 
the same, and herein lies the real cause of the decline of our mer- 
cantile marine. 

And now at last comes the interesting question: What can be 
done in the premises? For our shipping, by sail or steam, engaged 
in the coasting trade, evidently nothing, or next to nothing ; for our 
Navigation Laws guard that trade to the utmost, against the com- 
petition of foreigners. As for our steam-marine in foreign trade— 
where is it? The European, or transatlantic business is altogether 
in the hands of foreigners; altogether, save only that bit of it done 
by the American Line of four ships from Philadelphia. The prim- 
ary question for us therefore, is not how to maintain a steam-marine 
but how to create one. The Free-traders say: Repeal the Nava- 
gation Laws, admit ships built abroad to registry here, and so 
create an American mercantile marine. A remarkable kind of cre- 
ation, certainly. Foreign-born men admitted to registry here do 
beget native Americans ; but ships, let us remember, are of neuter 
gender, and a mercantile marine created in the free-trade way would 
have to be maintained in the same way, if at all. But we will look 
into navigation laws a little and see what has come of them. 

In 1651, under the leadership of that sagacious man, Oliver 
Cromwell, England enacted the stringent laws for the protection of 
her commerce and shipping under which, be it noted, she became 
paramount on the high seas. And so, too, under the navigation 
laws enacted by Congress in 1792, our commercial marine pros- 
pered, and attained to such eminence in the commerce of the world 
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that in 1847 that the ship-owners of Liverpool “ regarded with great 
and natural jealousy the then triumphant progress of American 
shipping.” At this time the American clipper-ships were afloat, 
engaged in the California trade and the trade with China—whence 
they carried large and valuable cargoes even to English ports. 
Famous sail-ships, swiftest and beautifullest the world had ever seen. 
To such pre-eminence in ship-building, too, had we arrived under 
laws which forbid the admission to registry here of cheap ships 
built abroad. 

The British laws, modified from time to time, and in part re- 
pealed as circumstances changed, were continued as to registry of 
vessels till 1849, (near two centuries), when that, too, was made free. 
But certainly not because the English people wanted liberty to 
build abroad; for at that time ships built of iron had come into 
use, and they, with cheap material and skilled workmen, could 
build at lower cost thanany other people. With these advantages, 
they could sell ships with profit to themselves and with such con- 
sequences to the purchasers as will become apparent as we pro- 
ceed. 

And now let us inquire what we could gain by the admission 
of foreign-built vessels to registry and what results would follow. 
The whole gain would be in the cost of building, whatever that 
might be. For the foreign-built ship admitted to registry here 
would thenceforth sail at the same expense per month as the home- 
built, and it is mainly the greater expense of sailing our ships 
which makes it difficult for them to compete in freighting with 
those of other nations. 

In regard to the apparent saving in first cost, there are manifest 
offsets to it; for the American ship-owner who builds abroad, 
builds far from home, and deals with strangers under foreign laws, 
and where he cannot himself oversee the work done. He builds. 
too, of inferior material; for as is well known, the quality of English 
iron is at least ten per cent. below that of American. In view of 
all these offsets to the small gain in first cost, we should not, I 
think, avail ourselves to any considerable extent of the privilege of 
building abroad. Nor is it probable that we should buy many 
foreign ready-built ships, for it is not the best of them that are for 
sale, but oftenest the worst ; and in all cases the seller would have 
better knowledge of the qualities of his vessel than the purchaser 
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could have, and the foreign chapman would have the best of the 
bargain. On the whole, therefore, we can hope that the building 
or buying of foreign ships by our citizens would not go far. Hope, 
I say, for in case it did go far, what then? Then we should 
cease to build at home, and our mercantile marine would soon 
have a strange aspect. It would be with our country as with a 
man who, desirous of having a family, and being unwilling to take 
the trouble and expense of begetting one, should adopt the chil- 
dren of other men, and then give to the motley and mongrel crowd 
he had gathered around him, his family name and protection. As 
the years rolled on, he might chuckle, if he could, over his econo- 
mical achievement. And indeed, the nation that does not build 
its own ships will gradually cease to have any. Nowhere in history 
have I read of a maritime people who were not ship-dudders ; nor 
can there be any such. A foreign-built mercantile marine would 
be simply a disgrace to us; and if the time ever come when our 
national flag floats, for the most part, over foreign-built ships it 
should have on it, combined with its stars and stripes, some sign 
of humiliation. 


Another party, with a better forecast of the future, proposes a 
bounty on the articles used in ship-building, equal to the duties on 
such articles when imported. This would lessen the cost of an iron 
ship somewhat, but would have little effect on that of a wooden 
one.* 


But, on the whole, at this time, when sea-going commerce is 
largely, and to an increasing extent, carried on by steamers, the 
only effectual means of getting hold of that commerce will be by 
direct subsidies for the establishment of steam lines of American 
built ships—continued until the lines could be maintained without 
such aid. Subsidies, I say; for called mazl-contracts, or by what- 
ever other name, money paid by Government for such purpose 
would be a subsidy, and it will be best to look the fact in the face 
and call it by its right name. Forty years ago, the British Govern- 
ment, seizing time by the forelock, commenced that system of sub- 
sidies which has been continued to this day—with results visible to 


* It is worthy of note that the State of Maine is now paying a dounty of one cent 
per pound on beet sugar manufactured there. 
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all who will look.* Half a dozen millions of dollars expended 
annually by our Government in the same way, would be well spent 
—not, as is sometimes sneeringly said, for the benefit of a few ship- 
builders, but for the public good. For, as the complete ship has 
required for its completion the work of many hands in divers in- 
dustries, so the ship itself, when launched into its proper element, 
becomes an integral part of that great industry which connects us 
with the commercial world. And indeed, transportation by sea 
and land is the indispensable servant of all other industries, for 
they could not otherwise develop themselves to any considerable 
extent. From the old-time pedler with his pack, footing it over 
rugged mountains and across shallow water-courses, and the water- 
man steering his laden canoe down the rivers, onward through 
the centuries, by many steps, to the locomotive and steamship of 
this present time, the enterprise and inventive genius of man have 
achieved their most signal triumphs. On the land we have availed 
ourselves to the utmost of these achievements ; but on the ocean we 
are now a laggard people. Whenthe Great Western, starting from 
Bristol Haven on the 7th of April, 1838 cast anchor in the harbor 
of New York on the 23d of that month, the English people, with 
the instinct which is deeper and more effective than any logic, 
seized on that fact ; and their government, which, in this case, was 
the exponent of the national will, was ready with its aid—and now 
England has steamships on all the seas. 

British ships have got possession then? Yes, and they will keep 
it, too, without active measures on our part to regain it. Active 
measures, not for the benefit of a few ship-builders, nor yet solely 
for the wider purpose of getting our proper share of the trans- 
portation by sea. But, also, that we may have a mercantile steam- 

* The Cunard Line between Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, established in 1840, 
had a government subsidy or mail contract, of £81,000 per annum; which was in- 
creased on its extension to New York, in 1848,to £145,000; and in 1874 the Cunard 
Company was receiving from the government on other lines, £70,000 per annum. 
Another company—the Royal West India Mail Steamship Company—running between 
Liverpool and West India ports, had in 1842 an annual subsidy of £240,000 for ten 
years; increased to £270,000 per annum in 1852, when the line was extended to 
Brazil; continued at that figure till 1864, when another contract was made of £173,000 
per annum, and this one line has received from the British Government an aggregate 
of over £7,000,000 equal to $35,000,000. The whole amount hitherto paid by that 


government in subsidies I do not know, but it must be an immense one, At this time 
(1880), its subsidies amount to near $4,000,000 per annum. 
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marine which could be made available for war purposes in time of 
need. Our navy on a peace-footing is now, and, for economy’s 
sake, will always be, only the nucleus for a war-force ; and there- 
fore when such force is needed, we must improvise it. That can 
be done only by means of a commercial steam-marine, and the ship- 
yards, skilled workmen and other appliances always in use for 
such marine. The naval wars of the future will be waged on open 
sea, not by unwieldy iron-clad monsters, but by swift and handy 
sea-craft, and without a commercial marine composed of such craft, 
we should be destitute of available means for sudden war. 

If the preceding pages had been written a twelve-month ago 
or more, other statements would have followed ; and also an urgent 
appeal to Congress for aid in the establishment of a commercial 
marine. But the recent rapid rise in the prices of material and 
labor precludes ship-building at this time. This rise will be fol- 
lowed by a fall—not so rapid, we will hope,—and we must wait 
awhile, wait for the right time, and then build and put afloat 
steamships equal to the most approved of this day, with such 
improvements thereon as the intervening time may produce, and 
so compete successfully with the inferior ships of other nations. 

H. W. 
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Civit SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN, a History of Abuses and Reforms 

and their bearing upon American Politics, by Dorman B. Eaton. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1880; 8 vo. pp. 469. 

Mr. Eaton is the Chairman of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, created in 1871,and has here gathered together the 
results of his examination of the Civil Service Reform in England, 
with a hope of securing its successful adoption in this country. 
In an Introduction, Mr. Geo. W. Curtis heartily seconds the hope, 
which he and Mr. Eaton share in common, that a study of the 
history of English Civil Service Reform may secure some more 
active progress inthe same direction inthis country. Theagitation 
of this subject was begun in Congress in 1868 by the Hon. Thos. 
A. Jenckes of Rhode Island, and to him is due the appointment, in 
1871, of the Commission of which Mr. Eaton is the Chairman, so 
that the present volume may be said to owe its existence to the 
one man who almost alone in Congress urged the necessity of Civil 
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Service Reform. Thestudy of the successful working of the same 
problem in England cannot but strengthen the beliefthat the only 
way to lift this country out of the slough of politics, and to secure 
both political and Congressional support of great measures for their 
own sake,and not for merely personal or partisan reasons, is to 
adopt and enforce a system that will give us a Civil Service that 
shall be neutral in politics, permanent, honorable,and beyond the 
reach of political influence. The state of the Civil Service in Eng- 
land fifty years ago was a great deal like ours at this time, but 
about that time a reform was set on foot there which, in spite 
of opposition and neglect, very like that of our own Con- 
gress, has ended in bringing the English Civil Service up to 
the very highest standard of excellence, while here it has gone on 
in its downward course, until even the hope of securing an efficient 
Civil Service by legislation or executive power, has almost faded 
away. In very self defence, however, some officials, such as Mr. 
T. L. James, the Postmaster of New York City, have introduced a 
measure of examination for admission and promotion, and the De- 
partment of the Interior, under Mr. Schurz, has endeavored to 
make an examination the condition of appointment to the offices 
under its gift. This is very far from being all of the Civil Service 
Reform as it has grown up into life throughout the British Empire, 
but it is at least a proof of the necessity of undertaking the same 
reform here, if the Government is really to do its work well. The 
opposition in England came from a class of men who looked on 
patronage as their exclusive privilege, yet silently and under the 
pressure of public opinion their claim hds been utterly ignored, 
until now it has entirely ceased to exist. In this country, the men 
in politics maintain their control over apointments and over those 
who have received them, with an absolute sway which has so far 
been undisturbed by any thing said or done in Congress or out of 
it,and even the executive has vacillated in a way that leaves much 
of its action altogether inconsistent with the fine phrases of the 
platform adopted by the Republican party, or of the President in his 
repeated expressions of a desire for Civil Service Reform. Mr. 
Eaton shows that in England the Reform was made by slow and 
easy stages, and that to-day it is as thoroughly established, as part 
of the system of government, as if it were in Magna Charta itself. 
To do this required many years of patient labor on the part of 
a few men, inspired by a sound and consistent regard for the pub- 
lic good and a real anxiety to get rid of mere place hunting and 
office giving as utterly inconsistent with good government. The 
same result might have easily been reached here, yet to-day the 
contrast between the Civil Service in Great Britain and that 
of this country is far from creditable to the superior business abili- 
ty which we claim for our own. Even that great railroad cor- 
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poration, the Pennsylvania Railroad, with that enlightened selfish- 
ness which is the first condition of success, both in commercial and 
political administration, has introduced examination for admission 
and promotion as the best method of securing that efficiency which 
is necessary to make its management successful. But in public of- 
fices, state, national and municipal, the passion for making the 
appointments depend on political patronage, seems to be on the 
increase, and the result is a steady growth of the sulserviency of 
the office-holders to the mastery of those who are leaders in the 
dominant party. The effect is the continual and repeated example 
of men sent to the penitentiary for peculation, and, worse still, of 
those who escape only to feed on the public, although their guilt 
is confessed, and thus the public service continues to be the worst, 
the dearest, the least satisfactory to those who are in it, and to 
those who have to do with it, while the reform that can cure all 
the faults that now mark it, is open, patent to every observer, and 
readily at hand. ‘Take the statistics collected by Mr. Eaton, show- 
ing that dishonesty in the British Civil Service is utterly unknown, 
and see how much it costs us to keep ous’s open to politics. 

Until lately it has been a reproach that might have been used 
by our politicians, that the British Civil Service was so strictly 
guarded that its officers were not allowed to vote, but even 
that restriction has been taken away, and now its members can 
vote as freely as they like. What political leader here could face 
the possibility of seeing every man in the Post-Office, the Custom 
House, the Tax Office, or any other department, vote as he 
pleased, certain that his term of office was dependent only on his 
own good conduct and efficiency, and not at all on the vote he 
gave and the number of votes he secured, and the assessment he 
paid in support of the party in power. Mr. Eaton’s volume is full 
of painfully instructive lessons, and yet it may be summed up in a 
few brief words,—it shows that Great Britain has grown in great- 
ness as it got a permanent Civil Service, that this service increased 
in efficiency and economy as it became permanent, and as it was 
opened to all who could meet its requirements and pass its exami- 
tions, and that this system has gradually spread throughout the 
British Empire, has secured a foothold in its army and navy, and 
is fast being made part of private as well as public business estab- 
lishments. The state of affairs in this country shows a steady de- 
terioration in the quality of our Civil Service and a rapid increase 
in its numbers, its expensiveness and its bad qualities of all kinds, 
due largely to the fact that the men who enter it do so only asa 
condition of subserviency to some political leader, to whose demands, 
for money or votes or offices, they must give instant heed. The 
English Civil Service is an honor to the country and to the men 
in it, What our’s is may be easily guessed,—it is just what Eng- 
land had half a century ago. 
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Mr. Eaton traces the method by which England overcame that 
difficulty, showing the system that has been fitfully tried here, and 
that it only needs to become part and parcel of the permanent 
Civil Service of this country to secure results that will make it as 
effective as is that of Great Britain. The possibility of taking out 
of politics our army of civil appointments seems to those who are 
in politics utterly past hope, yet in England that very thing has 
been done, and done so well that the politicians themselves are the 
men most benefitted by the change and most grateful for its good 
results. To secure the same change here, our politicians must 
make up their minds to do something for the country, and to 
serve their fellow-citizens by an act of real public benefit, and not 
by mere lip service. The reward will be the gratitude of a whole 
country and a return to the doctrines that are at the foundation of 
all good government, that were enunciated by the men who estab- 
lished the Constitution under which we live, and that will alone 
enable us to return to a system that will give us lasting pros- 
perity. It is not enough to discuss reforms, or to maintain politi- 
cal agitation, if the result of changes is only to shift the offices of 
the country from one party to another, leaving the taxpayer to 
bear as best he may the unnecessary and costly burthen of an in- 
efficient Civil Service, ruinous alike to those who are in it and to 
those who are the victims of its ignorance and its dishonesty. The 
first great measure of reform for all parties is to unite on sucha 
method of Civil Service as shall take it out of partisan politics, 
shall fill it with men chosen for merit, and on examination, as well as 
relieve them from the fear of losing their places at the next elec- 
tion, or of being obliged to contribute in money and votes, in po- 
litical services and personal efforts, to the success of some party 
leader or candidate for office. It is not such a long time since: pub- 
lic officers, and especially the subordinates in office, were known 
and respected for their efficiency, and that efficiency was their best 
claim to office. Even now there are good men in the public ser- 
vice, but their efficiency is sadly marred by the fact that their 
offices are held only so long as it pleases some political personage, 
great in caucuses and powerful in conventions, to keep them there. 
The fact is, that by taking the Civil Service out of politics Con- 
gress and the Executive would secure their own independence, 
would really be able to give time and labor and talents to the great 
questions of the day, and would win for themselves the gratitude 
of the country. Yet so great is the fear of party pressure and dis- 
pleasure, that up to this time only a mere coquetry has been in- 
dulged in, giving the friends of Civil Service Reform the hope, at 
some future day, of seeing it take its proper place, and yet allow- 
ing the party leaders to distribute places for party purposes. The 
result has been the degradation of the tone of Congress and of the 
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people, until now it is hard to believe that there is any real sincere 
desire for Civil Service Reform. It is not denied that it has 
worked well elsewhere, and Mr. Eaton’s volume is an irrefragable 
proof of what it has done in England,—but it is pretended that the 
American people would rather maintain the present system, with 
all its injurious tendencies, due to a violation of the Constitution, 
quite within the memory of living men, than secure the control of 
the government for any party coming to its help, by advocating and 
securing a real reform of the Civil Service. 


Tue Lire oF BENEDICT ARNOLD. His PATRIOTISM AND His TREASON. 
By Isaac N. Arnold, author of “ Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 
Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1880. 8vo. pp. 444. 

This ponderous volume is written in the honest desire “ to make 
known Arnold’s patriotic services, his sufferings, heroism, and the 
wrongs which drove him to desperation and converted one of the 
most heroic men of a heroic age to the perpetration of an unpar- 
donable crime”’. In doing this, the story of his life is told at great 
length, but it can hardly be said that there is much of novelty in 
the incidents of his career, for that had already been fully and fairly 
described by Irving and Sparks. The discussion with Bancroft and 
Parton is hardly worth entering into, for the one isa mere book- 
maker, and the other is too much of a phrase-maker to be considered 
an impartial or judicious historian. There is a good deal of 
new, although not necessarily valuable, matter drawn from the 
manuscript letters in the Force collection in the library of Congress, 
those of Arnold and his wife and sister in the Department of State 
at Washington, the very large collection of still unprinted Schuyler 
manuscripts, the Gates and Lamb papers, and the Shippen papers 
in this country, as well as Arnold’s own papers. These were all 
put freely at the author’s disposal, and he has labored honestly and 
conscientiously to solve all the knotty problems of Arnold’s Life. 
It is to be regretted that there should be so much careless spelling, 
grammar and composition in a book which exhibits such anxiety 
to be truthful on the part of the writer, and such successful mechan- 
ical beauty on the part of the publishers, and it may be left to them 
and to the printer to divide the blame of the blunders and inelegan- 
cies that a good proof-reader ought to have corrected. Besides 
these, the book is marred by an excess of imaginary conversations, 
intended to reproduce the author’s impressions of what Arnold 
and André and Beverly Robinson might have said, but these have 
the faults characteristic of the whole work, too much rhetoric and 
too little fact. The real question at issue, the extent of the pallia- 
ting and exciting cause of Arnold’s treason, is only imperfectly 
discussed, and in this, as in so many other branches of the subject, 
there is endless repetition, lengthening the book toa very incon- 
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venient size and serving very little use in strengthening the writer's 
arguments or establishing his positions. The sketch of Arnold’s 
career in Philadelphia gives a very bright and pleasing picture of 
the social life of the colonial capital, and might have been made 
even more minute toadvantage. The papers furnished by Arnold’s 
descendants, both in England and Canada, possess sufficient novelty 
and interest to be well worth printing in full, and such a selection 
of unpublished MSS., might have been arranged as would serve 
to correct the mistakes of earlier writersand assist future historians. 
The question of Andreé’s fate was so effectually disposed of by 
Judge Biddle’s capital paper on the subject, in the Publications of 
the Historical Society for 1858, that it is no longer open to dis- 
cussion. There has been a mild revival of the interest felt in this 
unfortunate victim of Arnold’s treason, due to the address of Dean 
Stanley and the monument placed on the spot where André met 
his fate, but there has been no good reason advanced for changing 
the popular judgment, that he met the proper punishment for his 
offence against military law, and he admitted it himself. 

Mr. Arnold has fallen into the too common fault of our Ameri- 
can biographers, that of putting no limit to his faith in the interest 
of the subject he has in hand, or the zeal of his readers in accom- 
panying him in his examination of old authorities and his presenta- 
tion of new facts. He never wearies of contradicting Bancroft, 
whose reliance on Wilkinson is certainly of the weakest, and he re- 
curs two or three times to his legal analysis of Parton’s statements, 
based on Davis's repetition of the hearsay in Burn’s family. Once 
disposed of, these matters ought never to have been mooted again, 
and the book could have been reduced by just so many pages to 
much more comfortable limits. The rhetorical flourishes in which 
Mr. Arnold frequently indulges, remind us of the stilted fashion 
of the times of which he was writing, and no doubt his own, clear, 
even if inelegant, style has been perhaps unconsciously affected by 
the tone of the numerous letters and papers through which he has 
gone so perseveringly. Arnold’s letter to Washington, written 
immediately after his successful escape to the British lines,—begins 
in a style worthy of Charles Surface. 

“The heart which is conscious of its own rectitude, cannot at- 
tempt to palliate a step which the world may censure as wrong,” is just 
one of those high sounding phrases that must set the reader on his 
guard against the sense and the honesty of the man who indulges 
in such platitudes at such atime. Indeed, Arnold seems to have 
been much too fond of grandiloquence, and his latest biographer has 
a love of western orientalism too, that leads him to reproduce long 
sentences signifying nothing, as if they were of any importance to 
his case. It would be much better to go on with the publication 
of the large mass of valuable contemporary original matter that still 
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remains in MSS., than thus to renew a discussion of questions that 
can lead to no result, secure no final judgment, and really make no 
positive addition to our stock of knowledge. The space sacrificed 
in just this sort of dialectic cleverness, in the attempt to rehabil- 
itate Arnold as a patriot, might have been better used in printing 
in full much of the valuable material from which the biographic ad- 
vocatus diaboli has drawn his strongest arguments. That Arnold 
was a gallant soldier who received but a poor return from Congress 
for his sacrifices, and that he was trusted and honored by Washing- 
ton, are facts of familiar acceptance ; but that his treachery was due 
largely to his own extravagance and the hope of securing his per- 
sonal aggrandizement, is in no way contradicted by the new glosses 
on the old text. Indeed, Arnold’s treatment in England is of it- 
self pretty strong proof of the judgment passed upon him by those 
who were best able to determine the nature of the motives that led 
him to betray his country and the sacred cause of its independence. 
It is very clear that neither the King’s favor nor Lord Lauderdale’s 
kindness in going out to meet Arnold in a duel, rehabilitated him 
in the eyes of Englishmen whose good opinion was best worth 
having. It is to be regretted that the interest attaching to his 
name and to his wife’s virtues, was not better attested by giving 
more space to their domestic life, and less to the repetition of 
Arnold’s earlier life, which was already well known. It is plain 
that Arnold will always be remembered as the unsuccessful traitor, 


and an account of the close of a career that started so brilliantly 
could not fail to be full of interest and importance asa warning and 
a lesson. This Mr. Arnold has quite failed to give us. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE East, OR CRUISES TO CYPRUS AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Brassey, author of Around the 
World in the Yacht Sunbeam; with upwards of 100 illustrations, 
chiefly from drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1880. 8yo. Pp. 448. 


Mrs. Brassey has printed here an account of a Yachting Cruise 
in 1874 and another in 1878, in Eastern waters, with the usual - 
accompaniment of good maps, mediocre prints, and bad verses. 
Her prose is that sort of easy writing which makes difficult read- 
ing, for it is all in one steady, uniform monotone, neither rising to 
the dignity of good literary workmanship, nor falling to the level 
of many of the ordinary travelling diaries and journals of the day. 
The main feature that both text and illustrations leave on the 
memory of the reader, is the extraordinary luxury which the 
Yacht supplied its owners and their travelling companions, and 
the characteristic pluck with which they endured the discomforts of 
the sea for the sake of the independence of going where and as 
they pleased. Of course, they were received with unusual honors 
and distinction wherever they landed, and much of the book is 
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made up of the account of the handsome hospitality given and 
returned with liberal hand. The actual incidents of life at sea are 
told with great fidelity, and there is a very charming absence of 
any attempt to pose in a heroic or picturesque attitude in times 
of discomfort and danger, although these were only frequent enough 
to stir the current of that dull monotony which most of us asso- 
ciate with life at sea, and, for the most part, consist of happy es- 
capes from collision with great ships in harbor, a risk that is run 
by the sailors who stick to the coast, too. There were some 
out-of-the-way points seen and visited by the Yacht on its cruise 
in the Mediterranean, but, for the most part, the account is com- 
mon-place enough as to the places and people. After all, the 
charm to the stay-at-home reader is in the account of what Eng- 
lish wealth and the English use of it can secure to English people 
like the Brassey’s,—an immense amount of luxury on what most 
people think a very uncomfortable place, the sea. In spite of 
fine cabins and plenty of accessories, a great deal of discomfort and 
risk in doing in this way what ordinary travellers do much more 
safely and cheaply in the every day means of transportation. The 
visit to Cyprus confirms all that has been said and written about 
that last accession to English colonial wealth of territory,—that it 
isa nasty, unwholesome spot, of no sort of value, commercial or 
military, and only an impotent result of much vaporing and great 
bickering. Mrs. Brassey’s second visit to the East enables her 
to make some hopeful comparisons between her later and her 
earlier experiences of Turkish misrule, but her friendly auguries 
of the improvements promised, and perhaps intended, by the new 
Sultan, seem all to have had very poor fulfilment, and of course, 
her own judgments are thoroughly superficial, and derived only 
from the great officials she met. 


A LANDLUBBER’S LOG OF A VoYAGE RounD THE “ Horn”. A Jour- 
nal kept by Morton MacMichael, III. 


It is a long time since any little volume of its kind has pleased 
us as wellas this Landlubber’s Log. Partly, no doubt, because it is 
the work of a very young man, and partly because his taking notes 
reminds us of his grandfather. The log was written up for the 
pleasure of the author’s friends, and that he did not contemplate 
its appearing in print, greatly adds to our confidence in it as an 
unaffected narrative. It displays the operations of a sound mind 
in a sound body, not so young as to mistake slang and vulgarity 
for spiciness, nor yet old enough to appreciate the metaphysics of 
the little world of which it made a part for several months. 

There is abundant evidence that the young traveller inquired 
into and understood everything mechanical and scientific about the 
voyage, and that he initiated himself into climbing the rigging, 
heaving the log, and lending a hand at the sheets, as soon as possible. 
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The chart prefixed to,and the the tables. scattered through, the 
volume, containing the latitude, longitude, distance travelled, 
weather, etc., are executed with genuine nautical enthusiasm. 
Whatever was to be seen with the ontward eyes he saw very quickly 
and well. Astorm off the river Platte is graphically described, 
and so the death and burial of one of the men, and there is a very 
droll account of a row on board, in which a stupid Hans, to the 
disadvantage of his head, got himself mistaken for a mutineer. 
These things are told compactly and well, and he is not tempted 
into speculations about the inner life and mutual relations of the 
officers and crew, or even of the celestial cook and steward, who 
would have afforded to some young writers a limitless field of dis- 
quisition. We have, instead, a very life-like picture of them all and, 
not least, of his fellow-passenger Mr. B., whose sole aim in taktng 
the trip seems to have been the undisturbed perusal of old files of 
the New York Weekly. Although printed for his friends, the vol- 
ume will be found, by any one who has the opportunity to read it, 
a thoroughly entertaining account of a long voyage. 


SEBASTIAN STROME; A novel by Julian Hawthorne. New York: D. 
Appletion & Co., 1880. 
This book has one excellent character, in the father of Sebastian 

Strome, an English clergyman of Chaucer’s type, whose purity of 


inmost thought and life works on the coarser material of the son’s 
moral nature, to his ultimate redemption from the lowest deeps of 
degradation, the unbelieving and immoral life of a candidate for 
orders. The heroine is many-sided; rich and beautiful, her talk is 
of the rotation of crops, cattle, subsoiling and stocks. In her first 
appearance, chased by a bull, she kills it with an axe, which weapon 
seems to replace the gentler parasol in her walks. Everything 
foredooms this woman to be the wife of a bullying husband, whom 
death removes to make way for Sebastian, after much and peculiarly 
useless expiation on his part for the sins of his youth. The studies 
of character tend to show the possible devil in us all, but, in this 
hereditary vein, fall far short of the richer and fuller investigations 
of his father’s works. 

It is a pity to put down a book, feeling contempt for the world 
it has brought before us, and in this, with slight exception, the good 
and the evil are weak alike. 


In BERKSHIRE WITH THE WILD FLowers. By Elaine and Dora 
Reed Goodale. Authors of Apple Blossoms. Illustrated by 
W. Hamilton Gibson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1879-80. 

The lives of the little authoresses of these poems seem to have 
been most prematurely developed, and although their work is 
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not distinguished by the defects in style and lack of truth charac- 
teristic of the ordinary prodigy, still phenomenal childhood is 
always a sad thing to contemplate. The verses display mental 
breadth and remarkable power of detail, recording the flowers in 
the order they bloom throughout the year, with strength, simplicity, 
dignity, repose and accurate observation, not to be found in the 
normal condition of childhood. There is much of the feverishness 
we should look for in youth which cannot have had any intellectual 
rest; yet there is a cheerfulness that generally comes later in life to 
the clever heads, which in their early years of necessity dwell apart. 
They have sought nature in the spirit of trustful confidence, giving 
here and there admirable bits of description, which show them to 
be faithful and loving observers of what she unfolds. 
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